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THERE     are     few    cultivated 
people  who  do  not  pretend 
to  have  read  Mr.  Lecky's  "  History 
of  Rationalism  in  Europe."     That 
very  able  work  covers  the  whole  of 
one  very  important  side  of  modem 
development.     But  the  picture  of 
the  real  progress,  the  real  mental  and 
moral  improvement  of  our  species 
during  the  last  few  centuries,  will 
not  be  complete  until  Mr.  Lecky 
publishes  a  companion  volume  en- 
titled "  The  History  of  Irrationalism 
in  Europe."     The  two  tendencies, 
acting  together,  have  been  respon- 
sible for  the  whole  advancement  of 
THOMAS  cARLYLEs  MOTHER  thc  Westcm  world.    Rationalism  is, 

(Rep,oducedbykindpenm»ionofMr.AI««.derCarlyle)     ^f  poujgg^    ^.^at   pOWCr    wWch    makCS 

people  invent  sewing  machines,  understand  Euclid,  reform  vestries, 
pull  out  teeth,  and  number  the  fixed  stars.  Irrationalism  is  that  other 
force,  if  possible  more  essential,  which  makes  men  look  at  sunsets, 
laugh  at  jokes,  go  on  crusades,  write  poems,  enter  monasteries,  and 
jump  over  hay-cocks.  Rationalism  is  the  beneficent  attempt  to  make 
our  institutions  and  theories  fit  the  world  we  live  in,  as  clothes  fit  the 
Irrationalism  is  the  beneficent  reminder  that,  at  the  best, 
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they  do  not  fit.  Ir- 
rationallsm  exists  to 
point  out  that  that 
eccentric  old  gentle- 
man, "  The  World,"  is 
such  a  curiously  shaped 
old  gentleman  that  the 
most  perfect  coats  and 
waistcoats  have  an  ex- 
traordinary way  of 
leaving  parts  of  him 
out,  sometimes  whole 
legs  and  arms,  the  existence  of  which  the  tailor  had  not  suspected. 
And  as  surely  as  there  arises  a  consistent  theory  of  life  which  seems 
to  give  a  whole  plan  of  it,  there  will  appear  within  a  score  or  two 
of  years  a  great  Irrationalist  n  tell  the  world  of  strange  seas  and 
forests  which  are  nowhere  down  on  the  map.  The  great  movement 
of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  which  rose  to  its  height 
in  the  French  Revolution  and  the  Posit^'vist  philosophy,  was  the 
last  great  Rationalistic  synthesis.      The  inevitable  Irrationalist  who 

followed  it  was  Thomas 
Carlyle.  This  is  the 
first  and  most  essential 
view  of  his  position. 

In  order  to  ex- 
plain the  matter  more 
clearly,  it  is  necessary 
to  recur  to  our  image 
of  the  old  gentleman 
whom  no  tailor  could 
fit.     Not  only  do  the 

Frmm  m  /**to  h  G.  G.  Hapitr,  M.A.  _  *'  _ 
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that  clothes  can  be 
made  to  fit  the  old 
gentleman,  but  they 
tend  very  often  to  think 
that  the  whole  ques- 
tioii  is  a  question  of 
clothes.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, the  Popes  and 
Bolingbrokes  of  the 
earlier     eighteenth 

century  tried  to  make 
man  a  purer  S5mtibol 
of  civilisation.  They  tried  to  pluck  from  him  altogether  his  love  of 
the  savage  and  primeval,  as  they  might  have  plucked  off  a  shaggy  wig 
from  the  old  gentleman  in  order  to  put  on  a  powdered  one.  A  by- 
stander of  the  name  of  Byron,  who  was  indeed  none  other  than  the 
inevitable  Irrationalist,  startled  them  by  pointing  out  that  the  shaggy 
object  was  not  a  wig  at  all,  but  the  poor  old  gentleman's  own  hair ; 
that,  in  other  words,  the  love  of  the  savage,  the  primeval,  the  lonely 
and  unsociable,  was  a  pa^l;  of  man,  and  it  was  their  business  to  recog- 
nise it.  Then  arose 
the  new  fashion  in  cos- 
mic clothes,  which  did 
recognise  this  natural 
element.  Rousseau 
and  Shelley  took  the 
old  gentleman  in  hand, 
and  provided  him 
with  spring-like  gar- 
ments,  coloured    like 

From  tfkott  by  J.  Patrick,  EdUiurgh  tllC  clouds  of  mOmiug. 
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principles  was  the  absolute  principle  of  equality.  Finding,  therefore, 
that  the  old  gentleman  was  wearing  a  curiously  shaped  hat,  com- 
pounded of  crown,  coronet,  and  mitre,  the  great  hat  of  Godhood, 
kinghood,  and  superiority,  they  proceeded,  in  order  to  make  him 
more  natural,  to  knock  it  off;  and  to  them  suddenly  appeared  the 
inevitable  Irrationahst,  a  Scotch  gentleman  from  Dumfriesshire,  who, 
addressing  them  politely,  said,  "You  believe  that  that  regal  object 
you  are  knocking  off  is  his  hat :  believe  me,  gentlemen,  it  is  his  head. 
Such  mistakes  will  occur  after  a  hasty  inspection,  but  that  kingship  is 
really  a  part  of  the  old  gentleman,  and  it  is  your  business  to  recognise 
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it "  As  Byron  had  come,  just  as  the  classic  edifice  of  pohte  deism  had 
been  completed,  to  point  out  that  the  fact  remained  that  he,  Byron,  did 
prefer  walking  by  the  seashore  to  taking  tea  in  the  garden,  so  Car  yle 
appeared,  just  as  the  austere  temple  of  political  equahty  was  erected, 
to^oint  out  that  the  fact  remained  that  he  did  think  many  people 
a  great  deal  b  tter  than  himself,  and  very  many  people  a  great  deal 
worse.  Thus,  then,  as  the  asserter  of  the  natural  character  of  king- 
ship  against  the  natural  character  of  equality,  it  is  that  Ihomas  Carlyle 
primarily  stands  twenty-one  years  after  his  death. 

Now  I  do  no   think,  as  I  shall  show  later,  that  Carlyle  .'ver  really 
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understood  the  true  doctrine  of  equality ;  but  it  is  certainly  at 
least  equally  true  that  the  egalitarians  and  the  ordinary  opponents 
of  Carlyle  have  never  done  the  least  justice  to  Carlyle's  doctrine 
of  hero-worship.  The  usual  theory  is  that  he  believed  in  a  race  of 
arrogant  strong  men,  brutally  self-sufficient  and  brazenly  indifferent 
to  ethical  limits,  and  that  he  wanted  these  men  to  frighten  and 
dominate  the  populace  as  a  keeper  or  a  doctor  frightens  and  dominates 
the  lunatic  in  a  cell.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there  is  scarcely 
a  trace  in  Carlyle's  works  of  this  barbarous  and  ridiculous  idea.  If 
there  be  a  trace  of  it  here  and  there,  it  is  mere  explosion  of  personal 
ill-'  nper,  and  has  nothing  whatever  in  common  with  Carlyle's 
deliberate  theory  of  the  hero.  His  theory  of  the  hero  was  that  he  was 
a  man  whom  men  followed,  not  because  they  could  not  help  fearing, 
but  because  they  could  not  help  loving  him.  His  theory,  right  or 
wrong,  wa«  that  when  a  man  was   your  superior  you  were  acting 
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naturally  in  looking  up  to  him,  and  were  therefore  happy ;  that  you 
were  acting  unnaturally  in  equalising  yourself  with  him,  and  were 
therefore  unhappy.  Most  people,  except  those  solemn  persons  who 
are  called  with  some  humour  free-thinkers,  would  agree,  for  instance, 
that  .he  worship  of  God  was  a  human  function,  and  therefore  gave 
pleasure  to  the  performer  of  it,  like  eating  or  taking  exercise.  Now 
Carlyle  held,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  the  worship  of  man,  of  the  great 
man,  was  also  a  human  function,  and  therefore  gave  pleasure  to  the 
performer  of  it.  It  all  depends  upon  whelher  we  do  take  an  egalitarian 
or  an  aristocratic  view  of  the  spiritual  world.  If  the  spiritual  world  is 
based  upon  equality,  then,  no  doubt,  to  keep  a  man  in  an  inferior 
position  must  spiritually  depress  and  degrade  him ;  but  if  beings  in 
the  spiritual  world  have  higher  and  lower  functions,  it  is  obvious  that 
it  is  equally  depressing  and  degrading  to  a  man  to  take  him  out  of  his 
position  and  make  him  either  a  citizen  or  an  emperor. 
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Moreover,  the  real  practicai  truth  that  underlay  Carlyle's  gospel 
of  the  hero  has  in  other  ways  been  misunderstood.  The  general 
idea  is  that  Carlyle  thought  that,  if  a  man  were  only  able,  every- 
thing was  to  be  excused  to  him.  If  Carlyle,  even  at  any  moment, 
thought  this,  it  can  only  be  said  that  for  that  moment  Carlyle  was 
a  fool,  as  many  able  men  may  happen  to  be.  But,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  what  Carlyle  meant  was  something  much  sounder.  To  say 
that  any  man  may  tyrannise  so  long  as  he  is  able,  is  as  ridiculous 
as  saying  that  any  man  may  knock  people  down  so  long  as  he  is 
six  feet  high.     Buv  in  urging  this  very  obvious  fact  the  opponents  of 
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Carlyle  too  often  forget 
a  simpler  truth  at  the 
back  of  the  Carlyle 
gospel.  It  is  that,  while 
in  one  sense  the  same 
moral  test  is  to  be  ap- 
plied to  all  men,  there 
does  remain  in  ordinary 
charitable  practice  a 
very  great  difference 
between  the  people  who 
consider  it  necessary  to 
see  some  definite  thing 
done  befoi€  »;hey  die, 
and  the  people  who  cheerfully  admit  that  two  hundred  years  will 
scarcely  bring  what  they  require,  and  that  meanwhile  they  desire  to 
do  nothing.  A  Tolstoian  anarchist  who  thinks  that  men  should  be 
morally  persuaded  for  the  next  two  or  three  centuries  to  give  up 
every  kind  of  physical 
compulsion  may,  it  is 
quite  conceivable,  be 
more  right  than  the 
EngUsh  Home  Secre- 
tary who  finds  himself 
responsible  for  the  sup- 
pression of  a  riot  in 
Manchester;  but  surely 
it  is  patently  ridiculous 
to  say  that  it  is  just  au 
mi'  h  to  the  anarchist's 

credit     that     he     avoids         Fnm  a  fluta  ty  R.  AtUliitH,  KlrkcaUy. 
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shootmg     Maiicnester  at  kirkcaldy  school 
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workmen  as  it  would 
be  to  the  Home  Secre- 
tary's credit  if  he 
avoided  shooting  them. 
It  would  be  equally 
ridiculous  to  say  that, 
if  the  Home  Secretary 
conceived  it  necessary 
to  shoot  litem,  from  a 
sense  of  responsibility, 
that  his  action,  even  if 
wrong,  was  really  as 
wrong  as  the  conduct  of  a  Tolstoian  who  should  shoot  them  without 
any  reason  at  all.  In  this  sense,  therefore,  there  is  really  a  different 
test,  and  a  perfectly  fair  one,  for  men  of  action  and  for  men  of 
abstract  theories  and  remote  hopes. 

Now,  it  must  definitely  be  set  to  the  credit  of  men  like  Cromwell 
and  Mirabeau,  that  they  were  undoubtedly  opposed  to  and  embar- 
rassed by  men  whose  projects,  even  in  their  own  eyes,  were  scarcely 

a  part  of  practical 
politics.  These  men 
exist  in  every  country 
and  in  every  age.  They 
are  wilfully  and  etern- 
ally in  opposition. 
They  do  not  agree 
sufficiently  with  the 
active  powers  even  to 
argue  with  them  with 

Fnm  »  >*<>/»  ty  J.  Patrick,  Edinhnrgk  *    " 
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it  with  any  immediate  hunger.  They  count  it  a  pleasant  and  natural 
thing  to  live  and  die  in  revolt  They  are  ready  to  be  critics,  they 
are  ready  to  be  martyrs,  they  are  emphatically  not  ready  to  be 
rulers.  In  this  way  Cromwell,  considering  how  he  might  make  some 
EngUsh  polity  out  of  a  chaos  of  EngUsh  parties,  had  to  argue  for 
hours  together  with  Fifth  Monarchy  men,  to  whom  the  vital  question 
was  whether  the  children  of  malignants  should  not  be  slain,  and 
whether  a  man  who  was  caught  swearing  should  not  be  stoned  to 
death.  In  this  way  Mirabeau,  striving  to  keep  the  tradition  of 
French  civilisation  intact  amid  a  hundred  essential  reforms,  found 
his  way  blocked  by  men  who  insisted  on  discussing  whether  in  the 
ideal  commonwealth  men  would  believe  in  immortality,  or  go  through 


From  a  fihoto.  by  Mr.  Thomas  Clark,  EdtHburth 
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a  rite  of  marriage.  Now,  while  fully  granting  that  both  types  have  an 
eternal  value,  it  is  certainly  not  just  that  precisely  the  same  ethical 
test  should  be  applied  to  Cromwell  and  the  Fifth  Monarchy  men, 
to  Mirabeau  and  the  worshipper  of  pure  reason.    It  is  not  just  that  we 


ft»m  M  wttd  tngmvinf  by  Pimnen  t/Sir  J.  E.  Btehm't  gtld  mtdallitn 
THOMAS  CARLYLE 
(Reproduced  by  kind  permission  of  Messrs.  Chapman  and  HalQ 

should  judge  in  precisely  the  same  way  the  pace  of  a  butcher's  cart 
which  is  obhged  to  get  to  Pimlico,  and  the  pace  of  a  butclier's 
cart  which  is  designed  at  some  time  or  other  to  reach  the  site  of 
the  Garden  of  Eden.  It  is  not  just  that  we  should  judge  in  the  same 
way  the  man  who  is  simply  anxious  to  erect  a  parish  pump,  and 
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the  opponent  of  the  pump, 
who  looks  forwurd  to  a 
day  when  there  shall  not 
only  be  no  pump,  but  no 
parish.  The  man  of  action, 
then,  really  has  in  this 
sane  and  limited  sense  a 
claim  to  a  pecuhar  kind 
of  allowance,  in  that  it  is 
of  vital  necessity  to  him 
that  a  certain  limited 
grievance  should  be  re- 
moved. It  is  easy  enough 
to  be  the  man  who  lives 
in  a  contented  impotence ; 
the  man  who  luxuriates  in 
an  endless  and  satisfied 
defeat.  He  does  not  desire 
to  be  effective;  he  only 
desires  to  be  right.  He 
does  not  desire  passionately 
that  something  should  be 
done ;  he  only  desires  that 
it  should  be  triumphantly  proved  to  be  necessary. 

This  is  the  real  contribution  of  Carlyle  to  the  philosophy  of  the 
man  of  action.  He  revealed,  entirely  justly,  and  entirely  to  the 
profit  of  us  all,  the  pathos  of  the  practical  man.  He  made  us 
feel,  what  is  profoundly  true,  that  the  tragedy  of  the  death  of  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  is  nothing  to  the  tragedy  of  the  death  of  Elizabeth  ; 
that  the  tragedy  of  the  death  of  Charles  I.  is  nothing  to  the 
tragedy  of  the  death  of  Cromwell.  A  man  Uke  Charles  1.  died 
triumphantly;   he   did   not   indeed  die  as   a   martyr,  but  he  died 


From  a  pkoto  by  Iht  Loiuton  HUrttKoftc  to. 
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as  something  which  is  much  more  a^vful  and  exceptional — a  con- 
sistent man.  He  w  .s  worse  than  a  tyrant,  lie  was  a  logician.  But 
a  man  hke  Cromwell  is  in  a  much  harder  case,  for  he  does  not 
wis^i  to  die  and  be  a  spectacle,  but  to  hve  and  be  a  force.  He  has 
to  break  altogether  with  the  splendid  logic  of  martyrdom.  He 
has  to  eat  his  own  words  for  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper.  He  has 
to  outlive  a  hundred  incarnations,  and  always  reject  the  last;  his 
progress  is  like  that  unnerving  initiation  in  the  wild  tale  of  Tom 
Moore's,  in  which  the  disciple  had  to  chmb  up  a  stone  stairway 
into  the  sky,  every  step  of  which  fell  away  the  moment  his  foot 
had  left  it.  This  is  the  only  genuine  truth  that  Carlyle  brought 
from  his  study  of  strong  men.  If  ever  he  said  that  we  must 
blindly  obey  the  strong 
man,  he  was  merely 
angry  and  personal, 
and  untrue  to  his 
essentially  generous 
and  humane  spirit. 
When  he  said  that  we 
must  reverence  the 
strong  man  he  some- 
times expressed  him- 
self with  a  certain 
heated  confusion,  and 
left  it  doubtful  whether 
he  meant  that  we 
should  reverence  the 
strong  man  as  we  re- 
spect Christ,  or  merely 
as  we  respect  Sandow. 
But    we    should    all 

.  from  a  phtio  by  Ellioll  &•  Fry 

agree  with  him  in  his  thomas  carlyle.  .se. 
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essential  and  eternal  con- 
tribution— that  we  should 
pity  the  strong  man  more 
than  an  idiot  or  a  cripple. 
It  may  be   said  that 
there  is  a  certain  incon- 
sistency   between    these 
two    justifications     of 
Carlyle's     hero  -  worship : 
that   we   cannot    at   the 
same  time  respect  a  man 
because  he  is  above  us  in 
a  definite  spiritual  order, 
and  because  he  is  in  what 
is  popularly  called  a  hole ; 
that  we  cannot  at  once 
reverence    Mirabeau    be- 
cause he  was  strong  and 
because    he    was    weak. 
This  kind  of  inconsistency 
does  exist  in  Carlyle;  it 
is,  I  may  say  with  all  reverence  and  with  all  certainty,  the  eternal  and 
inevitable  inconsistency  which  characterises  those  who  receive  divine 
revelations.     The  larger  world,  which  our  systems  attempt  to  explain 
and    chiefly  succe-.d     ^ 

in  hiding,  must,  when     %/t^  7*^"***^  ^W  j^^'^X^'**^  V^ 

through 
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it  breaks 
upon  us,  take  forms 
which  appear  to  be 
conflicting.  The 
spiritual  world  is  so 
rich  that  it  is  varied ; 
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SO  varied  that  it  is  in- 
consistent That  is 
why  so  man}'  saints 
and  great  doctors  of 
religion  have  pinned 
their  faith  to  paradoxes 
like  the  "  Credo  Quia 
Impossibile,"  the  great 
theological  paradoxes 
which  are  so  much 
more  dazzling  and 
daring  than  the  para- 
doxes of  the  modern  flaneur.  The  supreme  glo-  of  Carlyle  was 
that  he  heard  the  veritable  voices  of  the  Cosi  He  left  it  to 

others  to  attune  them  into  an  orchestra.  Sometu  es  the  truth  he 
heard  was  this  truth,  that  some  men  arc  to  be  commanded  and 
some  obeyed ;  sometimes  that  deeper  and  more  democratic  truth 
that  all  men  are  above  all  things  to  be  pitied. 

It  will  be  found  relevant  to  what  I  have  to  say  hereafter  to  remark 
at  this  point  that  I  do 
not  myself  accept 
Carlyle's  conception  of 
the  spiritual  world  as 
exhaustive.  I  believe 
in  the  essence  of  the 
old  doctrine  of  equality , 
because  it  appears  to 
me  to  result  from  all 
conceptions  of  the 
divinity  of  man.  Of 
course    there   are   in-      f-o"' « Moio  h /■  t-atnck,  EjMurgn 

PORTRAIT  GROUP  TAKEN  AT  KIRKCALDY 
equalities,  and  0b\'i0US  Thomas  Carlyle,  his  niece,  his  brother,  and  Provost  Swan 
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ones,  but  though  they  are  not  insignificant  positively,  they  are 
insignificant  comparatively.  If  men  are  all  really  the  images  of  God, 
to  talk  about  their  differences  has  its  significance,  but  only  about  the 
same  significance  which  may  be  found  in  talking  about  the  respective 
heights  of  twenty  men,  all  of  whom  have  received  the  Victorir  Cross, 
or  the  respective  length  of  the  moustaches  of  twenty  men,  all  of  whom 
have  died  to  save  their  fellow-creatures.  In  comparison  with  the 
point  in  which  they  are  equal,  the  point  in  which  they  are  unequal 
is  not  merelv  decidedly,  but  almost  infinitely,  insignificant.  But  my 
reason  for  indicating  my  own  opinion  on  the  matter,  at  this  point, 

is   a  definite  one.      Carlyle's 
view    of    equality    does    not 
happen  to  be  mine ;  but  it  has 
an  absolute  right  to  be  stated 
justly,  and  to  be  stated  from 
Carlyle's  point  of  view.    It  was 
not  a  brutal  fear  or  a  mean 
worship  of  force  ;    it  was    a 
serious  belief  that  some  found 
blessedness  in  commanding, 
and  some  in  obeying.     Now 
this  kind  of  intellectual  justice 
was    the    one    great    quality 
which  was  lacking  in  Carlyle 
himself.  He  would  not  consent 
to  listen  to  Rousseau's  gospel, 
as  I  have  suggested  that  we 
should  hsten  to  Carlyle's  gospel. 
He  would  not  put  Rousseau's 

J-r»m  a  ttrra-«>ltm  tust  in  tMt  NatUmal  Pfrtrmit  GtUUry,  gOSpcl    from    RoUSSCau'S    polut 
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understood     any     gospel     except 
Carlyle's  gospel. 

When  a  literary  man  is  known 
to  have  been  almost  a  monster  of 
industrj',  when  he  has  produced  a 
colossal  epic  like  "Frederick  the 
Great "  on  the  dullest  of  all  earthly 
subjects — Germany  in  the  eighteenth 
century — when  he  has  piled  up  all 
the  complicated  material  of  the 
history  of  the  French  Revolution, 
lost  it,  and  by  a  portent  of  heroism 
piled  it  all  up  again;  when  he  has 


/•rom  a  phola  liy  J.  ratrick,  Edinburgh 
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achieved  such  masterpieces  of 
research  as  the  discovery  of 
sense  in  Cromwell's  speeches, 
and  good  qualities  in  Frederick 
of  Prussia:  when  an  author 
has  done  all  this,  it  may  seem  a 
singular  comment  upon  him  to 
say  that  his  main  characteristic 
was  a  lack  of  patience.  But 
tliis  was  in  reality  the  chief 
weakness,  in  fact  the  only  real 
weakn3ss,  of  Carlyle  as  a  moral- 
ist    It  is  very  much  easier  to  ^^^^  ^^^^  carlyle 

have    what  may  be  called  moral    (Reproduced  by  kind  permiuion  of  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall) 
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patience  or  mental  patience  than  to  hav  e  something  which  may  best 
l)e  described  as  spiritual  patience.  Carlyle  was  patient  with  facts,  dates, 
documents,  intolerably  M'earisome  memoirs ;  but  he  was  not  patient 
with  the  ? oul  of  man.  He  was  not:  patient  with  ideas,  theories, 
tendencies,  outside  his  own  philosophy.  He  never  understood,  and 
therefore  persistently  undervalued,  the  real  meaning  of  the  idea  of 
liberty,  which  is  a  faith  in  the  growth  and  hfe  of  the  human  mind; 
vague  indeed  in  its  nature,  but  transcending  in  its  magnitude  even 
our  faith  in  our  own  faiths.  He  was  sdfaiething  of  a  Tory,  something 
of  a  Sans-culotte,  something  of  a  Puritan,  something  of  an  Imperialist, 
something  oi  a  Socialist ;  but  he  was  never,  eVeri  for  a  single  moment, 
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a  Liberal     He  did  not  believe  as  the  Liberal  believes,  first  indeed 
in  his  own  truth,  which  in  his  eyes  is  pure  truth,  but  beyond  that 
also  in  that  mightier  truth  which  is  made  up  of  a  million  lies. 
And  this  spiritual  impatience  of  Carlyle  has  left  its  peculiar  mark 
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in  the  only  defect  which  can  really 
be  found  in  his  historical  works. 
Of  the  astonishing  power  and  '.tumour 
p. id  poignancy  of  those  historical 
works  1  think  it  scarcely  necessary 
to  speak.  A  man  must  have  a  very 
poor  literary  sense  who  can  read  one 
of  Carlyle's  slighter  sketches,  such  as 
"T'le  Diamond  Necklace,"  and  not 
feel  that  he  has  at  the  same  time 
to  deal  with  one  of  the  greatest 
satirists,  one  of  the  greatest  mystics, 
and  incomparably  one  of  the  finest 
story-tellers  in  the  world.  No  his- 
torian ever  realised  so  strongly  the 
recondite  and  ill-digested  fact  that 
history  has  consisted  of  human  beings, 
each  isolated,  each  vacillating,  each 
living  in  an  eternal  piesent;  i-r,  in 
other  words,  that  history  has  not 
consisted  of  crowds,  or  kings,  or  Acts 
of  Parliament,  or  systems  of  government,  or  articles  of  belief.  And 
Carlyle  has,  moreover,  introduced  into  the  philosophy  of  history  one 
element  which  haf^  been  .''bsent  from  it  since  the  writing  of  the  Old 
Testament — the  element  af  something  which  can  only  be  called  humour 
in  the  just  government  of  the  universe.  "  He  that  sitteth  in  the  heavens 
shall  laugh  them  to  scorn,  the  Lord  shall  have  them  in  derision,"  is  a 
note  that  is  struck  again  in  Carlyle  for  the  first  time  after  two 
thousand  years.  It  is  the  note  of  the  sarcasm  of  Providence.  Any 
one  who  will  read  those  admirable  chapters  of  Carlyle  on  Chartism 
will  realise  that,  while  all  other  humanitarians  were  insisting  t  n 
the  cruelty  or  the  inconsistency  or  the  barbarism  of  neglecting  the 
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problem  of  labour, 
Carlyle  xa  rather  filled 
with  a  kind  of  almost 
celestial  astonishment 
at  the  absurdity  of 
neglecting  it. 

But  a  definite 
defect  there  is,  as  I 
have  suggested,  in 
Carlyle,  considered  as 
an  historian,  and  it 
flows  directly  from  that 
real  moral  defect  in  his  nature,  an  impatience  with  other  men's  ideas. 
In  judging  of  men  as  men,  he  was  not  '•  nuick  and  graphic  and 
correct,  but  in  the  main  essentially  geni^  nmanimous.     Only  a 

very  superficial  critic  will  think  that  Carlyic  ^anthropic  because 

he  was  surly.  There  is  very  much  more  real  sympathy  with  human 
problems  and  tcmptatior-  in  a  page  of  this  shaggy  old  malcontent 
than  in  whole  libraries  of  constitutional  history  by  dapper  and  polite 
rationalists,  who  treat  men  as  automata,  and  put  their  virtues  and 

vices  into  separate 
pigeonholes.  If  I  had 
made  a  mistake  or 
committed  a  sin  that 
had  any  sort  of  human 
character  about  it,  I 
Mould  very  much 
rather  fall  into  the 
hands  of  Carlyle  than 
into     the    hands     of 

Fnm  » thtlo  by  J.  F.  Gordtn,  HaJdinftn  Mr.      Hallum      Or     Mr. 

MRS.  CARLYLE'S  GRAVE  IN  HADUINGTON  CHURCH  x  n*-!!      t.     ^       L-i 

Mr.    Carlyle  died  on  April  .,«,  ,g«6  .TamCS  Mill.     Bllt  WhllC 
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THE  GROUND-FLOOR  ROOMS  AT  5,  CHKVNE  ROW  (i^oo) 
(Reproduced  from  Reginald  Blunt's  "  HUtorical  Handbook  to  Chelsea,"  by  kind  permission  of  the  author) 

Carlyle  did  realise  the  fact  that  every  man  carries  about  with  him  his 
own  Ufe  and  atmosphere,  he  did  not  reahse  that  other  truth,  that  every 
man  carries  about  with  him  his  own  theory  of  the  world.  Each  one 
of  us  is  living  in  a  separate  Cosmos.  The  theory  of  life  held  by 
one  man  never  corresponds  exactly  to  that  held  by  another.  The 
whole  of  a  man's  opinions,  morals,  tastes,  manners,  hobbies,  work 
back  eventually  to  some  picture  of  existence  itself  which,  whether  it 
be  a  paradise  or  a  battle-field,  or  a  school  or  a  chaos,  is  not  precisely 
the  same  picture  of  existence  which  lies  at  the  back  of  any  other  brain. 
Carlyle  had  not  fully  realised  that  it  was  a  case  of  one  man,  one 
Cosmos.  Consequently,  he  devoted  himself  to  asking  what  place  any 
man,  say  Robespierre  or  Siielley,  occupied  in  Carlyle's  Cosmos.  It 
never  occurred  to  him  sufficiently  clearly  to  ask  what  place  Shelley 
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THE  SOUND-PROOF  STUDY  AT  CHEYNE  ROW  IN   1900,  SHOWING  THE  DOUBLE   WALLS 
(Reproduced  from  Resinald  Blunts  "  Historical  Handbook  to  Chelsea,"  by  kind  permission 

of  the  author^ 

occupied  in  Shelley's  Cosmos,  or  Robespierre  in  Robespierre's  Cosmos. 
Not  feeling  the  need  of  this,  he  never  studied,  he  never  really  listened 
to,  Shelley's  philosophy  or  Robespierre's  philosophy.  Here,  after  a 
somewhat  long  circuit,  we  have  arrived  at  the  one  serious  deficiency 
in  Carlylc's  histories,  a  neglect  to  realise  the  importance  of  theory 
and  of  alternative  theories  in  human  affairs. 

The  standing  example  of  this  is  the  "  History  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution." Carlyle's  conception  of  the  French  Revolution  is  simply  and 
absolutely  that  of  an  elemental  outbreak,  an  explosion  of  nature  in 
history,  an  earthquake  in  the  moral  world.  Human  nature,  Carlyle 
seems  to  tell  us,  had  been  stifled  more  and  more  in  the  wrappings 
of  artificiality,  until,  when  its  condition  had  just  passed  the  tolerable. 
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THE  KITCHEN  AT  No.  5.  CHEYNE  ROW  (1900) 
(Reproduced  from  Reginald  DIunl's  "Historical  Handbook  to  Chelsea,"  by  kind  permission  of  the  author) 

gagged,  blinded,  deaf,  and  ignorant  of  what  it  really  wanted,  by  a 
gigantic  muscular  effort  it  burst  its  bonds. 

So  far  as  it  goes,  that  is  perfectly  true  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion ;  but  only  so  far  as  it  goes.  The  French  Revolution  was 
a  sudden  starting  from  slumber  of  that  terrible  spirit  of  man 
which  sleeps  through  the  greater  number  of  the  centuries;  and 
Carlyle  appreciates  this,  and  describes  it  more  powerfully  and 
fearfully  than  any  human  historian,  because  this  idea  of  the  spirit 
of  man  breaking  through  formulae  and  building  again  on  funda- 
mentals was  a  part  of  his  own  philosophical  theory,  and  therefore 
he  understood  it.  But  he  never,  as  I  have  said,  took  any  real 
trouble  to  understand  other  people's  philosophical  theories.  And 
he  did  not  reaUse  the  other  fact  about  the  French  Revolution— 
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CARLYLES  WRITING-DESK  AND  CHAIR 
(Reproduced  by  kind  pcrmUsIon  of  Mr.  Reginald  Blunt) 

the  fact  that  it  was  not  merely  an  elementary  outbreak,  but  was 
also  a  gi'eat  doctrinal  movement.  It  is  an  astonishing  thing  that 
Carlyle's  " French  Rt  .olution "  cont^xcs  to  be  as  admirable  and  as 
accurate  a  history  as  it  is,  while  from  one  end  to  the  other  there  is 
hardly  a  suggestion  that  he  comprehended  the  moral  and  political 
theories  which  were  the  guiding  stars  of  the  French  Revolutionists. 
It  was  not  necessary  that  he  should  agree  with  them,  but  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  be  interested  in  them ;  nay,  in  order  that 
he  should  write  a  perfect  history  of  their  developments,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  he  should  admire  them.  The  truly  impartial  historian  is 
not  he  who  is  enthusiastic  for  neither  side  in  u  historic  struggle: 
that  method  was  adopted  by  the  rationalistic  historians  of  the 
Hallam  type,  and  resulted  in  the  dullest  and  thinnest  and  most 
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essentially  fake  chronicles  that  were  ever  compiled  about  mankind. 
The  truly  impartial  historian  is  he  who  is  enthusiastic  for  both  sides. 
He  holds  in  his  heart  a  hundred  fanaticisms.  The  truly  philosopliical 
historian  docs  not  patronise  Cromwell  and  pat  the  King  on  the  head, 
as  Hallam  does;  the  true  philosophical  historian  could  ride  after 
Cromwell  like  an  Ironside  and  adore  the  King  like  a  Cavalier. 

The  only  history  that  is  worth  knowing,  or  worth  striving  to 
know,  is  the  history  of  the  human  head  and  the  human  heart,  and 
of  what  great  loves  it  has  been  enamoured :  truth  in  the  sense  of 
the  absolute  justice  is  a  thing  for  which  fools  look  in  history  and 
wise  men  in  the  Day  of  Judgment  It  is  the  glory  of  Carlyle 
that  he  did  realise  that  the  intellectual  impartiaUty  of  the  rationalist 
historian  was  merely  emotional  ignorance.  It  was  his  only  defect 
that  he  extended  his  sympathy,  in  cases  like  that  of  the  French 
Revolution,  only  to  headlong  men  and  impetuous  actions,  and 
not  to  great  schools  of  revolutionary  doctrine  and  faith.  He  made 
somev.hat  the  same  mistake  with  regard  to  the  Middle  Ages, 
touching  which  his  contributions  are  unequalled  in  picturesqueness 
and  potency.  He  conceived  the  mediaeval  period  in  Europe  as  a 
barbaric  verity,  "a  rude,  stalwart  age";  he  did  not  realise  what  is 
more  and  more  unfolding  itself  to  all  serious  historians,  that  the 
medieeval  period  in  Europe  .vas  a  civilisation  based  upon  a  certain 
scheme  of  moral  science  of  almost  unexampled  multiplicity  and 
stringency,  a  scheme  in  which  the  colours  of  a  lacquey's  coat  could 
be  traced  back  to  a  system  of  astronomy,  and  the  smallest  bye-law 
for  a  village  green  had  some  relation  to  great  ecclesiastical  and 
moral  mysteries.  It  is  remarkable  that  we  always  call  a  rival  civili- 
sation savage:  the  Chinese  call  us  barbarians,  and  we  call  them 
barbarians.  The  Middle  Ages  were  a  rival  civilisation,  based  upon 
moral  science,  to  ours  based  upon  physical  science.  Most  modem 
historians  have  abused  this  great  civilisation  for  being  barbarous: 
Carlyle  liad  made  one  great  stride  beyond  them  in  so  far  that  he 
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admired  it  for  being  barbarous.  But  his  fatal  strain  of  intel- 
lectual impatience  prevented  him  horn  getting  on  to  the  rig^t 
side  of  Catholic  dogmas,  just  as  it  prevented  him  from  getting  on 
to  the  right  side  of  Jacobin  dogmas.  He  never  really  discovered 
what  other  people  meant  by  Apostolic  Succession,  or  Liberty,  or 
Equality,  or  Fraternity. 

Probably  his  few  mis- 
takes arose  from  his  un- 
fortunate tendency  to  find 
"shams."  Some  have  sup- 
posed this  to  be  the  essence 
and  value  of  his  message ;  it 
was  in  truth  its  worst  pitfall 
and  disaster.  A  man  is 
almost  always  wrong  when 
he  sets  about  to  prove  the 
unreality  and  uselessness  of 
anything:  he  is  almost  in- 
variably right  when  he  sets 
about  to  prove  the  reality 
and  value  of  anything.  1 
have  a  quite  different  and 
much  more  genuine  right  to 
say  that  bull's-eyes  are  nice 
than  I  have  to  say  liquorice 
is  nasty:  I  have  found  out 
the  meaning  of  the  first 
and  not  of  the  second. 
And  if  a  man  goes  on  a 
tearing  hunt  after  shams,  as 
Carlyle  did,  it  is  probable 
that    he     will    find    little 
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or   nothing   real      He    is    tearing   off  the    branches    to  find  the 

tree. 

I  have  said  all  that  is  to  be  said  against  Carlyle's  work  almost 
designedly :  for  he  is  one  of  those  who  are  so  great  that  we  rather 
need  to  blame  them  for  the  sake  of  our  own  independence  than 
praise  them  for  the  sake  of  their  fame.  He  came  and  spoke  a  word, 
and  the  chatter  of  rationalism  stopped,  and  the  sums  would  no 
longer  work  out  and  be  ended.  He  was  a  breath  of  Nature  turning 
in  her  sleep  under  the  load  of  civilisation,  a  stir  in  the  very  stillness 
of  God  to  tell  us   He  was  still  there. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL    NOTE. 

In  a  hooM  which  his  fether,  a  mason,  had  built  with  his  own  hands, 
Thomas  Carlyle  was  born  on  December  4th,  1795.  His  mother,  Margaret 
Aitken,  "a  woman  of  the  fairest  descent,  that  of  the  pious,  the  just  and 
wise,"  was  the  second  wife  of  James  Carlyle,  and  Thomas  was  the  eldest  of 
their  nine  cnildren. 

In  the  Eiitepfuhl  of  Sartor  Remrtiu  Carlyle  has  pictured  his  native 
village.  It  consisted  of  «  single  street,  down  the  side  of  which  ran  an  open 
brook.  "  With  amazement,"  he  writes,  '  I  began  to  discover  that  Entepfuhl 
stood  in  the  middle  of  a  country,  oi  a  world.  ...  It  was  then  that, 
independenUy  of  SchiUer's  Wilhelm  Tell,  I  made  this  not  quite  insignificant 
reflection  (so  true  also  in  spiritual  things):  'Any  road,  this  simple 
Entepfuhl  road,  will  lead  yon  to  the  end  of  the  world  ! ' "  The  room 
at  Arch  House  in  which  he  was  bom  now  contains  some  interesting 
mementoes.  On  the  mantelpiece  are  two  turned  wooden  candlesticks,  a 
gift  of  John  Sterling,  sent  from  Rome ;  the  table  provides  a  resting-place 
for  his  study-lamp  and  his  tea-caddy.      Most  of  the  furniture  came  from 

Cheyue  Row. 

Carlyle  came  up  from  Ecclefechan  to  attend  Edinburgh  University  when 
he  was  scarcely  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  with  a  companion,  Tom  Smail, 
journeyed  the  entire  distance  on  foot.  They  secured  a  clran-lookiag  and 
cheap  lodging  in  Simon  Square,  a  poor  neighbourh'  on  the  south  side  of 
Edinburgh,  off  Nicholson  Street.  After  residing  iu  various  parts  of  the  old 
town,  Carlyle  removed  in  1821  to  better  quarters,  and  the  most  interesting  of 
his  various  abodes  in  Edinburgh  was  at  1,  Moray  Street  (now  Spey  Street), 
Leith  Walk.  Here  he  commenced  his  literary  work  in  earnest,  and  b^;an 
to  regard  life  from  a  brighter  standpoint  Leith  Walk  is  described  in  Sartor 
Remrtm  as  the  Rue  Saint-Thorn  .  ie  FEnfer.  "  AU  at  once,"  he  writes,  "  there 
rose  a.  thought  in  me,  and  I  asked  myself,  '  What  art  thou  afraid  of  ?  .  .  . 
It  is  from  this  h«ir  that  I  incline  to  date  my  spiritual  new  birth  or  baphometic 
fire-baptism ;  perhaps  I  directly  thereupon  b^n  to  be  a  man." 
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It  WH  at  Kirkealdjr  that  Carlyle  fint  met  Edward  Irving,  the  maitor  of  a 
rival  Khool  in  the  town.  They  became  intimate  friend*.  "  But  for  Irving," 
Im  myt,  "  I  had  never  known  what  the  communion  of  man  with  roan  mean*." 
It  waa  here,  too,  that  he  made  the  acquainUnce  of  Miit  Margaret  Gordon, 
the  "  Blnmine "  of  Sarior  Rmarttu.  Carlyle  dewribea  the  town  in  the  . 
ilnn<ii<i>MNew :"  Kirkcaldy  itMslf  .  .  .  waa  a  aolidly  diligent,  yet  by  no  meana 
a  panting,  puffing,  or  in  any  way  gambling  '  Lang  Toun.'  I,  in  particular, 
always  rather  liked  the  people— though  Arom  the  distance,  chiefly ;  chagrined 
and  discouraged  by  the  sad  trade  one  had  ! " 

In  181A  the  Carlyles  moved  to  Mainhill  Farm,  and  here  he  "  first  learned 
German,  studied  FauH  in  a  dry  ditch,  and  completed  his  translation  of 
Withtlm  Meinter ! "  Ten  years  later  Carlyle  took  possession  of  Hoddam 
Hill  Farm,  his  mother  going  with  him  as  housekeeper,  and  his  brother  Alick 
as  practical  farmer.  Here  they  remained  until  182G.  "  M'ith  all  its  manifold 
petty  troubles,"  says  Carlyle,  in  the  Reminineencet,  "this  year  at  Hoddam 
Hill  has  a  rustic  beauty  and  dignity  to  me  ;  and  lies  now  like  a  not  ignoble 
russet-coated  idyll  in  my  memory." 

The  abrupt  termination  of  Carlyle's  tenancy  of  Hoddam  Hill  occurred 
simultaneously  with  the  <-\piration  of  his  fother's  lease  of  Mainhill,  and  in 
1826  the  &mily  removed  to  Kcotsbrig,  that  excellent  "  '  shell  of  a  house '  for 
forming  purposes,"  where  ^  arlyle's  parents  spent  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 
In  this  unpretentious  home  Carlyle  passed  many  restful  holidays  among  his 
own  people. 

"  In  the  ancient  county-town  of  Haddington,"  he  writes,  "  on  July  14th, 
1801,  there  waa  bom  to  a  lately  wedded  pair  a  little  daughter,  whom  they 
named  Jane  Baillie  Welsh,  and  whose  subsequent  and  final  name  (her  own 
common  signature  for  many  years)  was  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle.  .  .  .  Oh,  she 
was  noble,  very  noole,  in  that  early  as  in  all  other  periods,  and  made  the 
uglieflt  and  dullest  into  something  beautiful !  I  look  back  on  it  as  if  through 
rainbows— the  bit  of  sunshine  hers,  the  tears  my  own." 

Mrs.  Carlyle,  in  her  Early  Letter*.^  mentions  her  father's  home  at  Haddington 
where  she  was  bom.  "  It  is  my  native  place  still !  and  after  all,  there  is  much 
in  it  that  I  love.  I  love  the  bleachiiig  green,  where  1  used  to  caper,  and  roll, 
and  tumble,  and  make  gowan  necklaces  and  chains  of  dandelion  stalks,  in  the 
days  of  my  *  wee  exutenee.'  " 

Carlyle's  marriage  with  Jane  Baillie  Welsh  took  place  on  October  17th, 
1826,  at  Templand,  where  Mrs.  Welsh  then  resided.  The  ceremony  was  of 
the  quietest  description,  his  brother  John  Carlyle  being  the  only  person  pret:»mt 
besides  Miss  Welsh's  fomily. 

For  eighteen  months  after  their  marriage  the  Carlyles  lived  at  21,  Comely 
Bank,  the  "trim  little  cottage,  for  from  all  the  uproar  and  putrescence 
(nuterial  and  spiritual)  of  the  reeky  town,  the  sound  of  which  we  hear  not, 
and  only  see  over  the  knowe  the  reflection  of  its  gaslights  against  the  dusky 
sky.  "It  was  during  this  time  that  Carlyle  contributed  essays  to  the  Edinburgh 
and  Foreign  Quarterly  Review*.  In  1828  a  removal  was  made  to  Mr.  Welsh's 
manor  at  Craigenputtock,  where  in  the  solitude  "almost  druidical"  Sartor 
Reiartus  was  written.  "  Poor  Puttock  ! "  he  exclaims  in  one  of  his  letters, 
"  Castle  of  many  chagrina ;  peatlx^  castle,  where  the  devil  never  slumbers  noi 
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alaapa !  rerjr  touchiiif;  art  thou  to  mo  when  1  lo*.!.  on  thf  imagalwn."  Inthia 
lonoljr  spot,  cut  off  from  all  aocial  iutercourao,  the  C'arlylaa  remained  nutil 
1834,  when,  after  "  aix  years'  impriaonmcnt  on  the  Damfrieaahire  moor,"  they 
moved  to  L'helaea  and  took  up  their  residence  at  No.  ft,  Cheyne  Row,  in  tho 
house  which  was  to  be  their  home  until  death. 

After  a  week's  wearisome  house-hunting  in  London  cnder  the  guidance  of 
Leigh  Hunt,  Carlyle  sent  a  long  description  of  the  proposed  new  residence  to 
his  wife,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract :— "  We  are  called  '  Cheyne  Row ' 
proper  (pronounced  Chainio  Row)  and  are  a  '  gcntci  "ighbonrhood,'  two  old 
lodioa  on  the  one  side,  unknown  cliarac^'jr  on  th  ■  o*  ,  but  with  '  pianoa '  as 
Hunt  said,  llie  street  is  flog-pathed,  sunk-storieu,  iron-railed,  all  old- 
fiuliioned  and  tightly  done  up.  .  .  .  llie  house  itself  is  eminent,  antique, 
wainscoted  to  the  very  ceiling,  and  has  been  all  new  painted  and  repaired.  .  .  . 
On  the  whole  a  most  mosaive,  roomy,  sufficient  old  house,  with  places,  for 
example,  to  hang,  say,  three  doaeu  hats  or  cloaks  on,  and  as  many  crevices 
and  queer  old  presses  and  shelved  closets  aa  would  gratify  the  most  coretous 
Goody— rent  £36  !    I  confess  I  am  strongly  tempted." 

The  brightest  and  happiest  part  of  Carlyle's  day  was  the  early  evening. 
"  Home  between  five  and  si^,  with  mud  macki:*to«hes  off,  and  the  nightmares 
locked  up  for  a  while,  I  tried  for  an  hour's  sleep  before  my  (solitary,  dietetic, 
altogether  simple)  bit  of  dinner ;  but  first  always  came  up  for  half  an  hour  to 
the  drawing-room  and  her ;  where  a  bright,  kindly  fire  was  sure  to  be  hunting 
(candles  hardly  lit,  all  in  trustful  chiaroscuro).  .  .  .  This  was  the  one  bright 
portion  of  my  black  day.  Oh,  those  evening  half-hours,  how  beautiful  and 
blessed  they  were  !  " 

'Ilie  garden  at  ('hcyne  Row  was  much  appreciated  by  the  Carlyles,  who 
turned  to  the  best  advantage  this  "  poor  sooty  patch."  Mrs.  Carlyle  writes : 
"  Behind  we  have  a  garden  (so  called  in  the  language  of  flattery)  in  the  worst 
of  order,  but  boasting  of  two  vines  which  produced  two  bunches  of  grapes  in 
the  season,  which  '  might  be  eaten,'  and  a  walnut  tree,  from  which  I  gatiiered 
almost  sixpence-worth  of  walnuts."  Here  stood  the  quaint  china  barrels  she 
often  referred  to  as  "  noblemen's  seats,"  but  Carlyle  generally  used  one  of  the 
kitchen  chairs  by  preference.  He  found  the  garden  "  of  admirable  comfort 
in  the  smoking  way,"  and  sometimes  in  summer  would  have  his  writing-table 
placed  under  an  awning  stretched  for  that  purpose,  and  with  a  tray  full  of  books 
at  his  side  would  work  there  when  the  heat  drove  him  from  his  garret  study. 

The  construction  of  this  sound-proof  study  was  proposed  as  far  back  as 
1843,  but  not  until  ten  years  later  was  the  enterprise  put  into  practical  execu- 
tion. On  August  11th,  1853,  Carlyle  wrote  to  his  sister :  "At  length,  after 
deep  deliberation,  I  have  fitirly  decided  to  have  a  top  story  put  upon  the  house, 
one  big  apartment,  twenty  feet  square,  with  thin  double  walls,  light  from  the 
top,  etc.,  and  artfully  ventilated,  into  which  no  sound  can  come  ;  and  all  the 
cocks  in  nature  may  crow  round  it  without  my  hearing  a  whisper  of  them  ! " 

The  scheme  looked  promising  on  paper,  but  the  result  was  "  irremediably 
somewhat  of  a  failure."  Although  the  noises  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood were  excluded,  sounds  in  the  distance,  "evils  that  he  knew  notof ''  in 
the  lower  rooms,  became  painfully  audible ;  nevertheless  he  occupied  the 
room  as  his  study  until  ISdS,  and  here,  "whirled  aloii  by  angry  elements," 
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he  oomideted  what  Dr.  Ganiett  tiamod  well  '  Hit  Thirteen  Yean'  War 
with  Frederick."  Ilii  writitiir-tnble  aii<l  artn-ch  .r  itood  iicnr  the  centre,  and 
withm  eaay  reach  waa  the  little  mahoiptny  tab>o  for  the  bookt  ho  happened 
to  be  umnif — or  tnch  of  them  oa  were  not  on  the  floor. 

C'arlyle  bequeathed  hie  writing-table  to  8ir  Jamec  Stephen.  "  I  know," 
he  wrote  in  hi*  will,  "  he  will  accept  it  as  a  diatinguialicd  inark  of  my  oateem 
He  knon-a  that  it  belonged  to  my  father-in-law  and  hia  daughter,  and  *hat  1 
have  written  all  my  booka  u|M>n  it,  except  only  Srhitkr,  and  that  for  fifty 
yeara  and  upwards  that  are  now  poaaed  I  have  couaidcrod  it  among  the  moat 
precioua  of  my  po«^e88ion8." 

It  waa  into  the  ground-floor  room— at  that  time  apoken  of  aa  the 
"parlour" — that  Eldward  Irving  waa  uaiicred  wlicu  he  paid  hia  one  viait 
to  Cheyne  Row,  in  autumn  IBt'U.  "  I  recollect,"  writoa  C'arlyle  in  the 
lieminiicencea,  "  how  he  complimentiMl  her  (aa  well  he  might)  on  the  pretty 
little  roon.  ahe  had  made  for  her  huiihand  and  aeli' ;  and,  running  hia  eye  over 
her  dainty  bita  of  arrangement,  oniamentationa  (all  ao  frugal,  aimple,  full 
of  grace,  propriety,  and  ingenuity  aa  they  ever  were),  aa'.d,  amilin j :  '  You 
are  like  an  Eve,  and  make  a  little  Paradiae  wherever  you  are.' " 

No  deacription  of  Carlyle'a  Chelsea  home  woulH  be  complete  without 
mention  of  the  kitchen  where  Mrs.  C'arlyle  made  marmalade  "  pure  aa  liquid 
amber,  in  taste  and  look  almost  poetically  delicate  "  ;  and  where,  too,  ahe 
atirred  Leigh  Hnnt'a  endleasly  admirable  morael  of  Scotch  porridge." 
Readora  of  the  Letter*  and  MemoriaU  will  obtain  many  glimpeea  of  thia 
apartment  and  ita  occupants.  The  fittings  were  very  old-fiiahioned,  eape- 
cially  the  open  kitchen-range  with  ita  "kettle-crane"  and  "movable 
niggarda."  The  dresser  which  stood  there  in  1834  remains  againat  the 
south  wall;  the  table  still  nda  in  the  centre,  and  there  ia  a  aink  in 
the  comer  beaide  the  diacoui.^otcd  pum^. 

When  C'arlyle  was  resting  at  Dumfries,  after  the  exhaustion  of  his 
triumphant.  Inaugural  Address  upon  hia  installation  as  Lord  Rector  of 
Edinburgh  University,  he  received  tb"  announcement  of  his  wife's  audden 
death  whilst  driving  in  her  carriage  in  Hyde  Park  on  April  2l8t,  1866. 
The  effect  of  the  calamity  upon  him  waa  terrible.  "  Taere  ia  no  apirit 
in  me  to  write,"  he  said,  "though  I  try  it  aometimea." 

Mrs.  Carlyle  waa  buried  in  Haddington  Church.  "  I  laid  her  in  the  grave 
of  her  father,"  writes  Corlyle  in  the  Itemir  iscencet,  "  according  to  covenant 
of  forty  years  bock,  and  all  waa  ended.  In  the  nave  of  old  Abbey  Kirk, 
long  a  ruin,  now  being  saved  from  further  decay,  with  the  skies  looking 
down  on  her,  there  sleeps  my  little  Jeannie,  and  the  light  of  her  face  will 
never  ahiue  on  me  more." 

The  inacription  on  Carlyle'a  tombstone  is  lery  simple :  the  fiunily  crest 
(two  wyvema),  the  femily  motto  {llumUitate),  and  then  these  few  words  : — 
"  Here  rests  Thomas  Carlyle,  who  was  born  at  Fkiclefw^han, 
4th   December,   1705,  and  died  at  24,  CJheyne  Row,  Chelsea, 
London,  on  i>aturday,  5th  February,  1881. 

"No  monument,"  writes  Froude,  "is  needed  for  one  who  has  made  an 
eternal  memorial  for  himself  in  the  hearts  of  all  to  whom  truth  ia  the 
dearest  of  posacssiu  3." 
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III 

THE  FUNCTION   OF   CONSCIENCE   IN 
INTERPRETING  THE  BIBLE 


What  is  the  relation  of  Conscience  to  the 
Bible  ?  It  is  the  relation  of  the  pupil  to  the 
teacher.  But  with  this  startling  paradox,  that 
the  pupil  which  needs  the  teaching  for  its 
enlightenment  yet  insists  on  judging  that  teaching 
before  it  can  accept  it. 

As  already  pointed  out,  this  Conscience  for 
which  we  make  such  lofty  claims  begins  life  in 
the  baby  stage,  needing,  like  Intellect,  like  all 
our  faculties,  to  be  developed  and  educated. 
Life  presents  to  it  continual  examples  and 
continual  exercise  in  choices  of  good  and  evil. 
The  Bible  brings  it  in  touch  with  the  noblest 
consciences  of  humanity,  and  above  all  brings  it 
into  the  presence  of  the  Blessed  Lord  Himself. 
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God,  Conscience  and  the  Bible 

So  precious  is  this  Conscience  in  the  sight  of  God 
that  He  has  inspired  a  whole  Bible  for  its  training 
and  enlightenment,  and  though  Conscience  has 
gone  far  even  when  there  was  no  Bible,  it  can 
never  reach  its  highest  achievements  without  this 
higher  training  and  the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
In  the  Bible  we  are  presented  with  nobler 
models,  with  the  living  forms  of  a  fairer  and 
sublimer  goodness  transcending  every  object  of 
our  previous  reverence.  And  Conscience  in  its 
instructive  sympathy  with  goodness  feels  and 
discerns  this  higher  goodness,  and  though  unable 
to  conceive  it  beforehand,  recognises  it  reverently 
and  instinctively  responds  to  it  when  thus 
presented. 

But  while  Conscience  is  thus  dependent  on  the 
Bible  for  enlightenment,  even  the  humblest 
Christian  feels  that  his  conscience  is  not  a  mere 
blank  tablet  receiving  with  blind  submission 
every  statement  within  the  covers  of  the  Bible. 
He  finds  his  conscience  presuming  to  approve 
and  in  some  instances  even  to  disapprove. 

It  is  very  wonderful  and  fascinating  to  see 
Conscience  seizing  with  avidity  a  high  truth  thus 
presented  from  outside,  feeling  that  that  truth 
rightfully  belongs  to  it  and  corresponds  with  its 
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nature,  though  it  might  never  have  attained  to 
that  high  truth  unless  it  were  thus  presented 
from  outside.  And  to  see  it  instinctively  shrifuc 
back  from  other  thoughts  which  at  first  sight 
seem  presented  on  the  same  authority  within 
the  covers  of  the  same  Bible.  You  read  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  or  St.  Paul';,  exquisite 
description  of  Charity,  and  it  takes  hold  of  you 
as  exactly  agreeing  with  the  fundamental 
instincts  of  your  spirit.  Conscience  grasps  it, 
respond' ^  to  it,  delights  in  it.  Then  turn,  say, 
to  tl  iT  lu  '.h  Psalm,  "  Let  his  children  be  father- 
less m'  lis  wife  a  widow.  Let  them  beg  their 
bread  in  desolate  places.  Let  Satan  stand  at  his 
right  hand  and  let  his  prayer  be  turned  into  sin.'* 
And  Conscience  instinctively  shrinks  back  from 
it  and  refuses  to  respond. 

By  the  law  of  its  Divine  nature  Conscience 
keeps  reaching  out  after  the  light  like  a  plant  in 
a  dark  room.  The  light  is  outside  of  it.  It 
cannot  produce  it  for  itself.  But  it  will  insist 
on  not  taking  darkness  for  light.  It  knows 
enough  to  judge  the  light  which  it  requires. 

There  is  a  story  of  Michael  Angelo,  old  and 
blind,  standing  before  the  fragment  of  a  famous 
broken  statue.    With  his  fingers  groping  along 
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the  mutilated  lines  he  coulci  tell  how  the  entire 
figure  must  have  stood.  The  head  and  neck  are 
gone.  He  cannot  trace  the  lines  beyond  the 
broken  rrunk.  But  he  knows  the  direction  in 
which  those  lines  must  run.  Conscience  (im- 
illumined  by  the  light  of  Holy  Scripture)  is  a 
blind  Michael  Angelo  standing  pathetically 
before  the  torso  of  the  Spiritual  Universe  feeling 
in  its  blindness  along  the  fragmentary  lines. 
The  head  of  the  statue  is  beyond  our  reach,  the 
feet  stand  deeper  than  our  thought  can  fathom, 
but  we  know  that  the  lines  which  wi  are  touching 
in  our  blindness  must,  if  completed,  form  the 
perfect  image,  the  image  that  has  never  been 
entirely  obliterated  in  any  human  soul. 

This  is  the  nearest  approach  that  we  can  make 
to  illustrating  that  paradox  of  Conscience  and 
Revelation.  We  must  leave  it  thus.  Blind 
Conscience  pathetically  groping  for  the  true 
lines  and  needing  Revelation  for  their  fuller 
development.  Its  ignorance  should  keep  it 
deferential  and  reverent  before  the  Bible.  But 
it  must  not  be  too  deferential  to  be  honest,  it 
must  not  be  too  blindly  reverent  to  be  true.  By 
a  necessity  of  its  nature  it  must  always  insist 
that  Wrong  shall  not  be  set  before  it  as  Right. 
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Conscience  in  Interpreting  the  Bible 

That  faculty  of  Conscience  is  implanted  in  us 
by  God.  Therefore  we  must  cultivate  reverence 
for  it  in  our  study  of  Scripture.  Much  evil  has 
been  done  by  the  unguarded  teaching  of  popular 
theology  that  human  nature  is  so  depraved  that 
Conscience  is  not  trustworthy  and  must  surrender 
its  strongest  convictions  to  the  demands  of 
external  authority.  I  have  dealt  with  the  weak- 
ness of  Conscience  and  its  need  of  illumination 
by  Scripture.  But  let  me  here  utter  my  strongest 
protest  against  the  danger  of  repudiating  this 
our  one  organ  of  Divine  illumination  whenever 
some  theological  doctrine  comes  into  collision 
with  it. 
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One  can  i^nagine  here  a  reverent  Christian, 
puzzled  or  indignant,  asking  if  God's  inspired 
Word  is  imperfect,  so  that  Conscience  has  to 
form  its  arrogant  judgment  as  to  what  it  may  or 
may  not  accept.  It  is  necessary,  th  refore,  to 
call  attention  to  the  way  in  which  God  has  given 
us  the  Bible. 

If  the  Bible  had  come  to  us  in  certain  formal 
propositions,  each  a  complete  truth  in  itself, 
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such  as  God  loves  mankind,  God  will  punish 
SIN,  God  forgives  if  men  repent — and  if  its 
teaching  were  everywhere  so  perfectly  clear  that 
it  could  not  be  misunderstood — and  if  every 
sentence  were  a  direct  utterance  of  God  unalloyed 
by  iny  human  element — and  if  its  teaching  were 
all  on  the  high  level  of  Christ  without  any  lower 
notions  of  earlier  days — then  this  chapter  would 
be  quite  unnecessary. 

But  this  is  not  at  all  God's  method  in  Revela- 
tion. Not  in  complete  texts  and  proverbs,  not 
in  golden  aphorisms  or  finished  creeds,  but 
through  the  medium  of  history,  and  dialogue, 
and  poetry,  and  drama,  through  the  story  of 
men's  lives  and  troubles,  and  the  cries  of  noble 
souls  struggling  towards  the  light,  does  He 
vouchsafe  the  glimpses  of  His  truth  to  men. 
From  the  incidents  of  the  patriarchal  history, 
from  the  story  of  the  Jewish  kingdom,  from  the 
fervid  utterances  of  prophet  and  psalmist,  from 
the  intercourse  of  Jesus  Christ  with  the  Judean 
peasants,  and  the  letters  of  His  apostles  about 
various  questions  of  interest  to  the  early  Church 
— from  all  these  sources  men  have  to  form  for 
themselves  their  ideas  of  God  and  of  His  will 
towards  men. 
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And  there  are  passages  whose  meaning  is  open 
to  question,  as  witness  oar  many  disputes  and 
controversies. 

And  the  Holy  Spirit  used  imperfect  men  as 
channels  of  His  truth,  what  thus  it  might 
be  better  received  and  assimilated.  Inspiration 
does  not  mean  that  God  used  these  men  as  mere 
mechanical  instruments  to  express  His  thoughts 
just  as  we  might  use  a  pen  or  a  typewriter. 
They  were  men  like  ourselves,  each  with  his 
own  full  personality,  each  with  his  own  human 
peculiarities,  each  with  his  own  education  or 
lack  of  it,  each  influenced  differently  from  others 
by  the  different  experiences  and  discipline  of 
life.  They  were  holy  men  stirred  to  high 
thoughts  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
But  they  were  very  human  men.  They  were 
not  all  on  the  same  spiritual  level.  Their 
inspiration  did  not  make  them  all  infallible.  It 
did  not  take  all  the  naturalness,  all  the  passionate 
impulses  out  of  them.  It  did  not  make  them 
machines.    It  left  them  men. 

And,  again,  the  whole  Bible  is  not  on  the  high 
level  of  Christ.  The  Old  Testament  is  rather 
the  inspired  record  of  God's  gradual  progressive 
education  of  humanity,  the  story  of  man's  gradual 
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discovery  of  God  through  the  help  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  And  the  Christian  Conscience  to-day, 
guided  by  that  Holy  Spirit,  must  discern  between 
lower  and  higher  classes  in  God's  great  school. 
This  thought  is  so  important  for  the  under- 
standing of  moral  difficulties  in  the  Bible 
and  the  function  of  Conscience  in  its  i-^w  pre- 
tation  that  it  seems  worth  devoting  a  few  pages 
to  this  gradual  progressiveness  in  the  teaching 
of  Scripture. 


Ill 


Of  all  the  difficulties  which  can  confront  the 
simple  student  of  the  Bible,  the  most  formidable 
is  that  which  arises  in  his  mind  when  some  of  its 
utterances  seem  to  him  to  fall  below  the  level  of 
the  enlightened  Christian  conscience.  He  finds 
in  the  Old  Testament  usages  permitted  which 
would  not  be  sanctioned  by  the  civilisation  of 
England  to-day  ;  he  finds  sentiments  expressed 
— as,  for  instance,  in  the  imprecatory  Psalms — 
which  he  feels  could  not  win  the  approval  of 
Christ.  And  inevitably  the  disturbing  questior 
must  come  to  him,  if  he  be  an  honest,  fearless 
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thinker,  "  How  can  these  things  be  mspired  of 
God  ?  "    Some  time  since  a  devout  Christian 
lady,  an  earnest  student  of  her  Bible,  came  to 
the  writer  with  an  anxious  mind.    A  sceptical 
friend  had  been  trying  to  disturb  her  faith  in 
God  and  in  the  Bible.    He  showed  her  how 
slavery  was  permitted  in  the  inspired  teaching, 
and  plurality  of  wives,  and  how  a  man  was  allowed 
to  put  away  his  wife  by  merely  giving  her  a 
writing   of   divorcement.    He   pointed   to   the 
prophetess  pronouncing  her  benediction  on  the 
bloody  treachery  of  Jael,  and  the  Psalmist  utter- 
ing prayers  for  vengeance  on  his  foes.    "  And 
that,"  said  he  triumphantly,  "  is  the  God  of  your 
devotion,  that  is  the  Bible  which  you  speak  of 
as  inspired !  " 

This  is  but  an  ordinary  instance  of  the  evil  of 
reading  these  things  without  understanding  them. 
Good,  simple,  earnest  Christians  are  every  day 
having  their  faith  in  God  and  in  the  Bible 
disturbed  by  such  difficuhies.  In  olden  days 
the  evil  was  even  worse,  when,  instead  of  seeing 
these  things  to  be  wrong,  and  wondering  that 
they  should  be  attributed  to  God,  men  with  less 
instructed  consciences  received  these  utterances 
of  the   ancient   ages    as    God's    teaching    for 
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themselves ;  when  polygamy  and  slavery  were 
justified  by  the  example  of  the  patriarchs  ;  when 
poor  innocent  women  were  burned  as  witches  on 
the  authority  of  a  verse  in  Leviticus  ;  when  the 
bloody  slaughters  of  the  Crusades  and  the 
atrocious  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  were 
hailed  by  loud  Te  Deums  in  the  churches, 
and  compared  to  the  zeal  of  Old  Testament 
days. 

Surely  it  is  necessary  that  readers  of  the  Bible 
should  learn  how  to  regard  these  diflSculties. 
They  have  no  need  to  be  frightened  by  them  as 
though  they  were  destructive  to  their  faith. 
They  have  no  need  to  slur  them  over  and  try  to 
forget  them.  It  needs  but  a  looking  at  them 
from  the  right  point  of  view  ;  it  needs  but  a  true 
understanding  of  the  object  of  Scripture,  and 
these  bogies  will  vanish  away  from  us  like  ghosts 
in  the  daylight. 

What,  then,  is  this  right  point  of  view,  and 
how  shall  we  attain  to  it  ?  The  right  view  is  the 
historical  view  of  the  Bible,  and  the  way  to  attain 
to  it  is  by  thinking  of  tb**  world  as  the  great 
school  of  God,  where  gradually,  patiently  through 
all  the  ages  He  has  been  training  humanity  for 
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nobleness  of  life.    The  Bible  [or  rather  the  Old 
Testament,  for  it  is  there  mainly  that  these 
difficulties  come  in]  n  to  be  regarded  not  as  a 
series  of  perfect  precepts  equally  applicable  to  all 
men  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  but  rather  as  the 
story  of  God's  gradual  education  of  man,  or,  to 
put  it  otherwise,  the  inspired  account  of  man's 
gradual  discovery  of  God  by  the  help  of  His  Holy 
Spirit.    We  must  remember  that  what  is  true 
of  the  development  and  education  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  equally  true  of  the  development  and 
education  of  the  race.    The  individual  man  is 
capable    of    continual    development    from    the 
cradle  to  the  grave.    Now,  this  is  equally  true 
■of  the  race  as  a  whole.    There  is  a  capacity  for 
continual  development,  each  generation  incor- 
porating into  itself  the  resuks  of  the  preceding 
generation's  growth.    So  that  we  may  picture 
to  ourselves  the  human  race  as  a  colossal  man, 
whose  life  reaches  on  for  thousands  of  years. 
The  successive  generations  of  men   are   days 
in  this  man's  life.    The  discoveries  and  inven- 
tions  of  the  different  epochs  are  HIS  works. 
The     creeds     and     doctrines     and     principles 
and    opinions    are   his  thoughts.     The   states 
of  society  at  different  times  are  his  manners. 
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He  grows  in  knowledge,  in  self-control,  jutt 
as  we  do.  And  his  education  is  in  the  same 
way,  and  for  the  same  reason,  precisely  the 
same  as  ours.* 

Now  think  of  God  through  all  the  ages  edu- 
cating this  human  race  as  we  have  to  educate 
a  little  child  to-day.    Then  think  how  we  have 
to  educate  the  little  child.    We  have  to  recognise 
the  necessity  of  gradual  growth  and  gradual 
development.    We  know  that  we  must  begin  at 
the  very  lowest  rudiments,  that  very  crude  and 
imperfect  conceptions  must  satisfy  us  at  first. 
Though  all  the  glory  of  the  highest  knowledge 
is  before  the  child,  he  can  only  partiaUy  receive 
it  until  his  mind  has  grown.    And  so  we  have  to 
begin  at  the  A  B  C,  and  to  go  on  and  wait  on 
patiently  for  many  days  and  months  and  years 
till  the  gradually-developing  mind  achieves  at 
length  the  full  knowledge  that  we  had  aimed  at 

for  it. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  our  attempts  at  moral 
and  religious  training.  Place  a  wise,  judicious 
man  at  the  head  of  a  slave  mission  in  Central 
Africa,  over  poor  creatures  gathered  in  from 
slavery  and  savagedom,  and  with  all  their  evil 

«  See  Buhop  Temple's  Ewy,  The  Edmcatum  of  the  World. 
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habita  strong  upon  them,  with  drunkenness  and 
impurity  and  murder  and  revenge  amongst  the 
ordinary  incidents  of  their  previous  life.    He 
will  doubtless  try  to  reveal  to  them  the  loveliness 
of  Christianity,  which  is  so  apparent  to  himself. 
But,  as  in  the  case  of  the  child  referred  to,  though 
this  highest  knowledge  is  before  them,  they  can- 
not yet  appreciate  or  comprehend  it.    Even  the 
best  amongst  them  can  but  dimly  grasp  such 
ideas  as  the  duty  of  self-sacrifice,  of  loving  their 
enemies,   of  chivalrous   reverence   for  women, 
of   lofty    faith    and    sweet,    adoring    love    and 
perfect  consecration  of  the  life   to    God.    As 
for  the  bulk  of  his  converts,  if  he  can  e\'en 
impress    upon    them    that   murder    and    theft 
and  dnmkenness  and    adultery    are   sinfn      he 
may  consider  himself  for  the   time   in   some 
degree  successful. 

And  if  he  be  a  wise  man  he  will  not  be  str- 
•  rised  jr  greatly  disappointed  a"  his,  rememb  r- 
mg  the  law  of  gradual  developiuent.  He  will  at 
nrst  olerate  much  of  which  he  really  disapproves. 
H.  will  overlook  much  that  grieves  him.  He 
will  rejoice  at  any  little  sign  of  effort  after  good, 
even  though  it  be  stil  largely  mixed  with  n\. 
Lovingly,  prayerfully,  hop  jfully  he  will  watch 
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over  hU  people  in  his  slow,  patient  syrtem  of 
Mon.    He  wiU  be  content  to  »ove  dowly. 

to  win  his  way  by  almost  ^^''^    ^^Jr 
waiing  even  to  wait   perhaps   for  y^   for 
appredable  progress  in  the  P»*  °f  "f^*"    »^ 
WiU  give  his  approval  to  acts  which  for  these 
;:or  »vages  red^  mean  progre^  upward,  th^gh 
to  the  Christian  world  at  home  the>-  seem  wortluer 
censure  than  praise.    He  will  daily  pray  for  h» 
de^d^  people  that  God  would  "  cleanse  Ae 
Shts  of  their  hearts  by  the  insp.rat.on  of  Ae 
How  Spirit."    But  he  will  believe  that  the 
prJence  of  God's  Holy  Spirit  does  not  nec«- 
Lrily  imply  the  absence  of  all  error  and  wrong- 
d£,Tt    it    necessarily    implies    only    the 
'^Zion  of  some  truth,  some  He.  somet^» 
very  little  truth  and  life  indeed.    And  thus 
believing  he  will  patiently  wait,  teachmg.  praymg, 

'r'and  by.  when  some  of  these  converts  have 
grfrinto'noble.  high-minded  Ch-t«m  men. 
frying  to  follow  closely  the  steps  of  the  Cmcfied, 
wTu  tley  not  look  back  on  the  early  —g  and 
the  early  notions  as  on  a  lower  stage  t^  th^ 
have  long  since  passed,  and  yet  wdl  theyn^ 
confess  that  this  lower  sttge  was  a  necessary 
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part  of  their  progress  upward  to  the  full  Christian 
life? 

Now  let  in  the  thought  of  God's  great  school 
and  HU  pupU,  whose  s.T.ool-days  are  thousands 
TyZs     l^^ber  that  this  p.pil.  th«  gr«t 
hu^  race,  has  had  to  be  taught  jus    hke 
tl^    poor    blacks    in    our    illustration    slowly 
eradually,   step  by   step,  as   it  could  bear   it. 
lilt  thTtthl  faults  of  the  Old  Tes— 
are  the  faults  not  of  the  teacher,  bu    of  the 
pupil,  the  necessary  result  of  the  pupil  s  hnuta- 

"Then  think  of  the  Old  Testament  as  an  account 
of  this  training,  or  rather  of  part  of  it.  pres«atmg 
views  of  the  pupil  now  and  then  a*/" 
suges  of  his  progress,  and  see  if.  regarded  from 
this  new  point  of  view,  things  do  not  begin  to 
setUe  into  their  places.     It  telU  us  of  one  nation 
chosen  out  from  all  the  rest,  not  for  its  own  sake, 
but  for  the  good  of  the  whole  ;  for  unless  you 
think  of  God  as  just  and  impartial  and  canng  for 
all  men.  you  never  will  understand  your  Bible 
at  aU     It  tells  us  how  this  special  nation  was 
trained,  how  the  impulses  of  the  poor  degraded 
slave  race  coming  out  of  Egypt  were  checked 
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and  guided  and  chastened  and  elevated  by  a 
slow  and  gradual  process ;  how  God  watched 
over  them  as  the  refiner  of  silver  over  the 
crucible,  slowly  and  patiently  "  purging  their 
dross  and  taking  away  all  their  tin." 

It  tells  of  His  plan  of  progressive  education 
like  that  of  the  ideal  teacher  in  our  Ulustration ; 
how   many   things   in   the   early   stages  were 
overlooked  or  "  winked  .^t,"  as  the  Authorised 
Version  badly  puts  if;  ho,v  slavery  was  not  at 
once  swept  away,  but  its  cruelties  forbidden 
and  its  abuses    checked;     how    divorcmg    of 
wives  was  not  absolutely  prohibited,  but  laid 
under    stringent    regulations   so  that  it   could 
no  longer  be  a  mere  matter  of  careless  whim ; 
how    the    wild    national    customs    of   revenge 
were  kept  in  check  by  the  use  of  the  cities  of 
refuge,  giving  time  for  the  moderating  of  the 
avenger's  passion. 

It  shows  how  the  kindly  spirit  of  gentleness  and 
forbearance  and  care  for  others'  interest  grew 
gradually  into  their  legislation  by  the  inspinng  of 

the  Holy  Ghost. 

It  shows  that  their  idea  of  God  was  often  crude 
and  imperfect  like  that  of  our  own  children  when 

X  Acts  zvii.  30. 
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Aeirt«chingh»  but  begun.    He«asgr»^d 

^r^;.y.hena.o„a.Datyon^«e..n. 

•  «  ♦«  rare  for  Other  nations  beside.     lei 
^^e  S-  of  Uer  truth  in  HU  care  for 
N^evA  in  the  drama  of  the  Arabi«i  Job  and 
Si  in  His  word  to  this  the  most  exclusive 
^L^n  the  world,  that  in  the  PJom«ed  «ed 
"  Aould  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  ble««d^^ 
oiy  the  horizon  widened  with  Ae  Prophrt^ 
b"  it  was  not  until  after  the  commg  of  Chr«t 
Zi  &e  "d  imperfection  was  finally  done  away, 
td  *lovah  w'as  revealed  as  the  Father  of  J 
^en.the   God  who"    wUleth  aU  men  to  be 

"Thus  in  this  law  of  gradual  progress  we  fi.»d 
Ae  key  riso  to  others  of  the  difiScult.es  referred 
*     We  find  actions  mentioned  without  blame 
which  we  in  the  purer  Ught  of  Chrisuanity  would 
rS  ^  blameS^orthy,  deeds  of  mingled  good 
XvU.  in  which  perhaps  the  evU  has  allowanc^ 
^1  for  it  owing  to  the  evil  c«cumsmc^  of 
Aetime.    We  find  in  the  Psalms  the  lofty  mor^ 
ScL^gs  and  burning  aspirations  f  r  God  »d 
holiness  now  and  then  marred  by  the  fierce 
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prayer  for  punishment  on  the  wicked.  They 
are  the  prayers  of  stern,  faithful  servants  of  God 
claiming  that  God  would  vindicate  His  justice. 
But  it  was  in  an  age  that  expected  God  to 
vindicate  it  in  this  life.  It  was  in  an  age 
that  did  not  clearly  distinguish  between  the 
sin  and  the  sinner,  an  age  when  moral 
indignation  and  hatred  of  villainy  showed 
itself  in  invoking  vengeance  on  the  villain 
as  the  enemy  of  the  God  who  hates  all 
villainy. 

We  must  remember  that  we  are  judging  men 
in  the  lower  stages  of  the  patient  Divine  building- 
up  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  We  must 
remember,  like  the  missionary  teacher  in  our 
illustration,  that  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
does  not  necessarily  imply  the  absence  of  all  error 
and  all  wrongdoing,  that  it  implies  necessarily 
only  the  possession  of  some  truth,  some  life  in 
those  on  whom  it  acts.  We  must  recognise  the 
fact  that  the  coming  of  Christ  made  an  enormous 
difference  to  humanity,  and  that  much  less  was 
to  be  expected  of  the  earlier  world.  "  The  Law 
was  given  by  Moses,  but  Grace  and  Truth  came 
by  Jesus  Christ."  There  is  therefore  a  childhood 
and  youth  and  manhood  of  the  human  race. 
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The  men  of  the  earlier  ages  were  but  as  children 
compared  with  us.  They  required  a  lower 
and  more  elementary  teaching,  less  demand 
upon  their  self-control,  more  allowance  to  be 
made  for  their  failures  and  their  sins.  They 
were  in  the  lower  classes  of  the  great  school 

of  God.  .    T     J 

Remember    how    clearly    our   blessed    Lord 
states  this  difference  between  the  older  teaching 
and  the  new  :   "  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to 
destroy  the  Law  or  the  Prophets :    I  am  not 
come  to  destroy,  but  to  fill  up  "  •  [that  which 
is  deficient].    And  in  accordance  with  this  He 
goes  on :   "  Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said  to 
them  of  old  time.  Thou  shalt  not  kill.    Thou 
shalt  not  commit  adultery.    Thou  shah  not  for- 
swear thyself."  2    But  /  give  you  commandments 
more  advanced  than  these.     Again,  "  Ye  have 
heard  that  is  was  said,  An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a 
tooth  for  a  tooth.    But  /  say  unto  you  that  ye 
resist  not  evil.'    Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said, 
Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  and  hate  thine 
enemy.    But  /  say  unto  you.  Love  your  enemies 
and  pray  for  them  that  persecute  you.*    Mos^ 


I  Matt.  V.  17. 

a  Ibid.,v.  21,  87.33.  RV. 


J  Ibid.,  V.  38. 
4  Ibid.,  V.  43. 
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for  the  hardness  of  your  hearts  permitted  you  to 
put  away  your  wives.  But  /  say  unto  you  that 
he  who  putteth  away  his  wife  except  for  forni- 
cation committeth  aduhery."  And  again,  when 
the  indignant  disciples  wanted  to  call  down  fire, 
"  as  Elijah  did,"  upon  those  who  had  slighted 
their  Master,  they  were  plainly  taught  that  even 
this  great  prophet  of  the  Old  Dispensation  was 
no  sufficient  example  for  Christians  under  the 
New  ;  that  they  belonged  to  a  higher  stage  in  the 
spiritual  education  of  man. 

Let  us,  then,  read  the  Bible  with  this  historical 
view  of  its  meaning  and  purpose,  and  many  of  its 
moral  difficulties  will  inevitably  disappear.  Let 
us  study  the  Old  Testament  always  in  the  light  of 
Christ's  teaching,  and  wherever  it  falls  below  His 
standard  regard  it  as  an  earlier  and  more  ele- 
mentary stage  in  the  gradual  education  of  the 
race.  The  lower  lessons  of  lawgiver  and  prophet 
must  yield  to  the  fuller,  higher  teaching  of  their 
Lord.  Like  a  parable  comes  to  us  the  scene  on 
the  Mount  of  Transfiguration,  when  Peter  wished 
Moses  and  Elias  to  remain,  and  the  Voice  from 
Heaven  came  out  of  the  cloud,  saying,  '*  This  is 
My  beloved  Son,  hear  ye  Him." 
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IV 


All  these  considerations  must  indicate  to  us 
Jonty  through  an  active  conscience  'aj^med 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  can  any  man  mtelUgently 

'"rh^Sbe  a  fundamental  a:dom  in  all 
This  miBi         „.^     .    "  Shall  not  the 
interpretation  of  Scripture. 

Tud»  of  all  the  earth  do  right  \  °'' ^ 
Pthe  statement  into  "ther^ords^  Even^ 
Christian  man  who  prays  to  have  his  Con- 
Si  enUghtened  by  the  Holy  Ghost  is  bound 
r«^   tut   Conscience   in    interprrtmg   the 

^'^nsdence  U  to  the  soul  what  sight  or  taste  is 
to  *e^    It  is  the  Moral  Sense,  the  organ  of 
he'  Holy 'spirit,  the  organ  of  p^cept^n  o 
spiritual  things.    When  we  pray  for  a  further 
InuLhtening  by  the  Holy  Spirit  we  are  chiefly 
prSng  that  Conscience  should  be  brought  mto 
'^i         Jmnathv  with  God,  that  it  should  see 
ir  deXGod"  standaU  of  right,  that  it 
Xuld  r«il  more  sensitively  from  everythmg 
w^g.    And.  as  the  eye  cannot  help  distingu^h- 
Z  the  colours  of  flowers,  as  the  tongue  cannot 
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help  distinguishing  bitter  from  sweet,  so  Con- 
science, especially  when  illumined  by  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  cannot  help  being  keenly 
sensitive  to  the  quality  of  actions  or  commands. 
This  keen  sensitiveness  is  the  gift  of  God,  and 
it  is  wrong  to  ignore  it  when  interpreting  God's 
Bible.  For  the  Holy  Ghost  is  speaking  exter- 
nally through  the  Bible,  internally  through 
Conscience,  and  any  apparent  clashing  between 
these  is  a  warning  against  erroneous  interpre- 
tation. 

Therefore,  if  men  draw  from  that  Bible 
doctrines  from  which  Conscience  recoils,  that 
recoil  is  a  strong  indication  that  these  men  are 
in  some  way  wrong.  It  would  of  course  not  be 
safe  to  judge  from  the  recoil  of  this  or  that  marCs 
individual  Conscience,  lest  there  may  be  in  him 
anything  abnormal,  just  as  it  would  not  be  safe  to 
decide  positively  about  a  colour  or  taste  on  the 
evidence  of  the  eyes  or  tongue  of  one  or  another 
individual,  lest  there  might  be  colour-blindness 
or  insensibility  of  tongue.  But  it  is  quite 
safe  to  assert  that  if  any  interpretation  of 
Scripture  clashes  with  the  universal  Christian 
Conscience,  i.e.  with  the  best  men's  highest 
sense    of  what    is    right   and    true,   then  the 
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i,on«t  Student  of  Scripture  is  bound  by  his 
f^rm  S  to  question  boldly  the  truth  of  such 

"*S5'tt  it  should  be  necess^y  to  say  this 
■JlZ^^n  land  in  this  twentieth  cen^nr 
but  we  cannot  blind  our  eyes  to  the  fact  ttat  .t 
iTn^Lary.  and  that  much  injury  has  been  done 
"oS^by  the  neglect  of  thus  «erc.smg  f«th 
i^  t^,  and  of  using  the  Consdence  that  God  h» 
^ven  us  when  interpreting  the  meaning  of  H« 
Cd      .  has  been  often  said  that  we  must  not 
vellure  to  judge  from  our  notions  of  ngh^and 
^oE-that,  even  if  we  are  told  that  a  certain 
;2|e  in  Scripture  means  --^^  -"j't 
cLh«  with  men's  highest  sense  of  "l"'    » 
S^us  and   fair,  yet   "  our   shnnkmg,   our 
So"°repulsion  of  the  doctrine  must  not  weigh 
^h    usltrue   faith   will    accept    it    without 

Xtfaiih.  believe  me.  will  do  nothing  of  the 
Jd  It  U  ;  most  pernicious  thing,  subve^we 
of  aU  true  reUgion,  to  speak  thus  of  fa.*-  T"* 
faith  melius  faith  in  a  Person,  faith  m  a  Chararter, 
SZ  an  infinite  Justice,  and  Love,  and  Koble- 
nz and  Generosity-faith  in  a  God  to  whom 
^ol  be  absolutely  impossible  that  He  should 
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do  anything  unfair  or  ungenerous  or  unkind. 
This  is  the  faith  which  you  must  pray  for  in 
your  Bible  reading— a  faith  that  is  taught  you 
by  the  Bible  itself— a  faith  that  will  keep  you 
loyal  to  your  Heavenly  Father,  jealous  for  His 
character,  refusing  to  believe  anything  unworthy 

of  Him. 

Of  course,  it  will  be  understood  that  here  there 
is  no  question  of  doubting  or  believing  the  Bible, 
but  only  of  doubting  or  believing  man*s  interpre- 
tation of  the  Bible.  The  comparison,  in  the 
writer's  mind,  is  that  of  a  schoolboy  reading 
in  a  letter  from  his  father  some  passage  which 
he  cannot  understand.  A  companion  suggests 
an  unworthy  meaning  which  the  words  might 
bear,  but  the  boy  only  smiles  at  such  an  in- 
terpretation ;  instinctively,  without  hesitation, 
he  rejects  it  as  untrue  to  his  father's  lofty 
character.  If  he  can  find  no  other  meaning 
he  prefers  leaving  the  passage  a  mystery  for 
the  present.  Who  will  deny  that  this  is  the 
highest  faith,  the  truest  loyalty  to  his  absent 

father  ? 

Let  no  one  object  that  this  is  "  a  presumptuous 
setting-up  of  the  puny  human  Conscience  to 
judge  of  the  morality  of  the  Word  of  God."    To 
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A.  Holy  Spirit  the  be«  ^^'^^^  Conscience. 

""'""'omXfspiri  ^'f-'^^y'-r, 

of  which  He  PM  ^  ^^  „  „ 

*t»-  Hnlv  Gho8t  should  use  iis  mui^ 
*;  "Jor  recoa  in  judging  how  they  ought  to 
understand  their  Bible  ?  i.  to  set  up 

^-^^-^ir^ntf^riSonofGod^s 
ou,  poor  hu""*  ^\f  ^e  kind.  If  I  have  a 
wisdom.    It  B  ?°*T^  .   „rter  of  someone  far 

"^^'T  h^ve  X^  to  action  is  right,  even 
Th^  t£  -alS'lart   of  the   ci^umst^,^ 

tZto  me  are  not  sufficient  to  3^^  ^^    «^ 

^  told  that  -'^-J^Tl"  tri^'ow  aU 
which  puzzle  me,  because  i  ao  n 
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the  drcumstances  of  the  case  as  they  appear  to 
Him,  but  which  would  seem  to  me  good  in  the 
highest  degree  if  I  did  know  all  the  circumstances 
— I  can  easily  believe  it.  But  if  I  am  told  that 
a  certain  passage  in  the  Bible  teaches  that  God 
acts  in  a  way  which  every  honest  mi  ad  must  feel 
to  be  ungenerous  and  unfair,  and  which  no 
conceivable  further  knowledge  of  the  circum- 
stances would  show  to  be  other  than  ungeneious 
and  unfair,  then  I  must  refuse — I  am  bound 
by  my  loyalty  to  Him  to  refuse  my  belief 
to  such  an  interpretation.  If  no  other  inter- 
pretation seems  warranted  by  the  words,  I 
must  leave  it  an  unsolved  difficulty  for  the 
present. 

For  example,  if  I  read  in  Exodus  that  God 
told  the  Israelites  to  borrow  of  their  neighbours 
"  jewels  of  silver  and  jewels  of  gold  "  to  spoil 
the  Egyptians,  and  if  I  do  not  understand  the 
solution  of  the  difficulty,  I  am,  of  course,  bound 
to  leave  it  unsolved  rather  than  believe  that 
its  meaning  is  that  God  commanded  an  immoral 
action. 

I  read  that  "  God  hardened  Pharaoh's  heart," 
and  afterwards  that  He  punished  Pharaoh  for 
this  hardness  of  his  heart.    I  read  also  that 
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Pharaoh  hardened  hU  own  heart.  1  may  not 
understand  what  this  hardening  ot  Pharaoh  s 
heait  meant ;  but  if  anybody  mterpretB  u  that 
God  punished  Pharaoh  for  what  Pharaoh  c  mid 
not  have  helped.  I  must  at  once  reject  mat 

""uTread  in  the  ninth  of  Romans  St.  Paul's 
famous  passage  about  God's  election,  and  if  any 
man  should  explain  it  to  mean  that  God  destmes 
some  men  to  eternal  salvation  and  some  to  eternal 
hell,  not  for  anything  of  good  or  ill  that  they  have 
done,  but  for  His  own  glory-to  magnify  Him- 
8elf-I  am  bound,  if  I  have  any  real  faith  m  God. 
to  reject  such   a  meaning  without  hesitation. 
It  is  mainly  the  Bible  itself  that  has  thus  educated 
my  Conscience  and  encouraged  me  to  have  this 
r«a  faith  in  God.    And  a  little  further  searching 
of  that  Bible  justifies  such  fearless  faith  in  tb:s 
especial  case  by  teaching  me  through  mother 
letter  of  this  same  writer  that  God  "  wiUeth  that 
aU  men  should  be  saved." »    And  so,  though 
unable  to  reconcile  the  paradox  I  can  r^t  like 
a  Uttle  child  with  heart  at  peace  because  I  have 
refused  to  believe  evil  of  God.    I  can  patiently 
await  the  solution  of  the  mystery.    I  may  never 
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in  this  world  understand  fully  what  it  means, 
but  I  am  bound  by  my  faith  in  God  to  believe 
that  if  ever  I  do  understand  it,  I  shall  see  it  to  be 
just  and  fair  and  generous  to  all,  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  the  good  Heart  of  Him  who  "  so 
loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His  only-begotten 
Son  "  to  save  it. 

It  is  necessary  to  write  plainly  about  this 
matter  even  at  the  risk  of  being  misunderstood. 
It  is  no  true  reverence,  nay,  it  is  a  foolish  super- 
stition which  would  suppress  the  spiritual  voice 
of  Conscience  and  accept  human  interpretations 
of  Scripture  that  are  dishonouring  to  God.  It 
has  made  sad  many  hearts  that  God  has  not  made 
sad,  and  shaken  the  belief  of  thousands  in  the 
truth  of  revelation. 

But  in  opposing  false  reverence  it  is  all  the 
more  necessary  anxiously  to  cultivate  the  true. 
Let  there  be  no  forgetting  that  we  are  but  as 
chillren  on  the  shores  of  the  great  ocean  of 
truth.  One  thiug  we  know  with  certainty,  that 
God  must  be  good.  Let  us  hold  loyally  to  that 
knowledge  at  all  costs.  Let  not  our  knowledge 
be  disturbed  by  our  ignorance.  But  let  not 
that  knowledge  lead  us  to  shallow  conceit  and 
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pr^umption.    Young    people    and    impulsive 
Cr  on  first  realising  that  the  utterance  of 
EWce  in  such  matters  has  Divine  auAonQr 
Slined  to  score  out  at  once  as  m«ukes  and 
Xp^hension,  all  the  moral  difficult.es  which 
^L  them  in  the  Bible.    Some  of  us  who 
bITgrown  older  >nd  less  impulsive  have  learned 
Tbe  more  careful,  finding  that  Aese  djfficul«« 
may  have  often  important  teachmg  when  men 
Zl  become  wUe  enough  to  understand .  anglu. 
For  example,  the  hardening  of  Pha«oh  s  h^rt. 
I  ,ugh  a  ^eat  difficulty  to  the  superficml  reader 
t  "'the  Le  patient  and  careful  'hanker  a  deep 
and  solemn  truth  about  God's  laws  o,  Ufe  and 
induct.    Therefore   let   us   be   humble    and 
reverent  and  patient  in  dealing  with  moral  d^- 
culties.    If  we  cannot  see  our  way  through  them, 
S  us  be  content  to  leave  them  aside  as  unsolved 
for  the  present.    They  are  but  a  few  daA  spou 
that  may  wait  for  illumination.    Am.d  the  g^o^ 
and  beauty  of  the  teaching  around  them  they 
need  shake  no  man's  faith  in  God  or  m  the 
inspiration  of  Scripture. 

The  stem  revolt  of  Conscience  at  the  travesty 
of  God's  ■'  election  "  sent  men  back  to  examine 
their  Bibles  more  carefully  and  to  think  whether 
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it  meant  election  to  the  service  of  others^  as 
in  Abraham's  case,  "  that  in  thee  and  in 
thy  seed  shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be 
blessed." 

*  P"*  ^*  recorded  instance  of  "  election  "—the  call  of  Abraham 
— amkea  the  keynote  of  all.  As  you  go  through  the  history  of  the 
elect  soul*  in  the  Bible,  you  will  see  that  it  consistently  and  through- 
out ^rms  that  when  God  calls  or  separates  one  man  to  Himself, 
It  18  for  the  good  of  other  men  ;  that  when  He  selects  one  family,  it 
18  that  through  it  all  the  families  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed  ;  that 
when  He  chooses  one  nation,  it  is  for  the  welfare  of  all  nations — 
salvation  being  of  the  Jews,  but /or  the  GentUes  as  well ;  that  when 
Me  elects  and  establishes  a  Church,  it  is  for  the  spiritual  benefit  of 
the  whole  world.  No  man,  no  family,  no  nation,  no  Church,  pos- 
sesses any  gift,  any  privilege,  any  superior  capacity  or  power  for  its 
own  welfare  alone,  but  for  the  common  advantage,  the  general  good." 
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THE  FUNCTION  OF  CONSCIENCE  IN 
MAKING  THE  BIBLE 

We  have  been  making  very  lofty  claims  for 
Conscience,  thinking  of  its  supremacy  amongst 
human  faculties,  of  the  impeiftiveness  and 
imiversality  of  its  pronouncements,  of  its  judging 
even  the  Bible  while  depending  on  it  for  teaching. 
Now  we  go,  if  anything,  a  step  farther  still. 
We  point  to  the  fimction  of  Conscience  in  making 
the  Bible. 

If  this  should  seem  an  arrogant  phrase  to 
make  use  of,  keep  reverently  in  mind  what  has 
been  already  pointed  out,  that  Conscience  in 
man  is  the  organ  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  point 
of  contact  between  the  human  spirit  and  the 
Divine.  It  is  the  moral  faculty  whose  province 
is  the  perception  of  Right  and  Wrong.  It  is  the 
sensitive  chord  within,  which  vibrates  responsive 
to  the  Divine  voices  without.    In  its  responding 
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to  and  gathering  together  into  a  Bible  the 
Divine  voices  which  came  to  it,  it  can  hardly  be 
wrong  to  speak  of  the  function  of  Conscience  in 
making  the  Bible.  And  I  trust  it  will  be  seen 
as  we  go  on  that  this  function  of  Conscience  in 
the  making  of  the  Bible  gives  our  best  assurance 
of  the  unshakeable  position  of  that  Bible  amid 
present-day  doubts  and  disquiet.  It  is  mainly 
for  the  purpose  of  such  reassurance  that  I  am 
writing  this  chapter. 


4  * 


I.    The  Appeal  to  Conscience 

The  thesis  of  the  chapter  is  this  : 

The  Bible  has  built  its  throne  in  human 
hearts  by  its  appeal  to  conscience  and  the 

RESPONSE  OF  CONSCIENCE  TO  ITS  APPEAL.  By 
THE  SAME  CONTINUING  APPEAL  OF  THE  BiBLE 
WITHOUT   AND    THE   SAME    CONTINUING    RESPONSE 

OF  Conscience  within  it  holds  its  position 

TO-DAY,  AND  THEREFORE  MUST  FOR  EVER  HOLD  IT. 

If  there  should  ever  come  to  us  the  fear  of 
the  Scriptures  being  discredited  by  present-day 
controversies  after  having  been  accepted  as  God- 
given  for  three  thousand  years,  first  pause  for  a 
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moment,  and  let  the  full  weight  press  upon  you 
of  all  that  is  implied  in  the  fact  (i)  that  any  set 
of  old  documents,  always  open  to  scrutiny  and 
question,  should  for  thousands  of  years  have  been 
accepted  as  of  Divine  origin  ;  (2)  that  they  should 
have  been  yielded  to  by  men  as  an  authority  to 
guide  their  conduct  by  commands  often  disagree- 
able to  themselves  ;  (3)  that  this  acceptance  and 
obedience  have  been  chiefly  amongst  the  most 
thoughtful  and  highly-cultured  nations  of  the 
world  ;  (4)  that  it  has  gone  on  age  after  age, 
steadily  increasing,  and  never  in  any  age  has  made 
more  progress  than  in  this  cultured,  enlightened, 
all-questioning  century  in  which  we  live. 

What  has  given  these  Scriptures  such 
authority  ?  Remember  they  were  only  separate 
documents  selected  from  the  ancient  religious 
literature  of  Israel,  often  with  hundreds  of  years 
intervening  between  them,  written  by  different 
writers  of  different  characters  to  different  people, 
and  under  different  circumstances.  Remember 
that  in  many  cases  we  do  not  know  their  origin, 
or  how  they  assumed  their  present  form.  And 
yet  somehow  we  can  never  reach  back  in  their 
history  to  a  time  when  they  were  not  treasured 
and  reverenced  among  men  as  in  some  way  at 
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least  above  human  productions.  There  they 
stand,  a  long  chain  of  records  with  one  end 
reaching  away  into  the  far-back  past,  and  the 
other  gathering  around  the  feet  of  Christ. 

And  remember  especially  this,  that  they  were 
selected  out  by  no  miracle,  that  they  rest  or  no 
formal  decision  or  sentence  of  Church  or  Council, 
or  pope  or  saint,  nay,  not  even  of  the  Blessed 
Lord  Himself;  for  long  before  He  came,  for 
centuries  and  centuries  there  they  stood,  testi- 
fying of  Him,  cherished  and  reverenced  as  a 
message  that  had  come  from  above  "  at  sundry 
times  and  in  divers  manners."  All  study  of 
their  history  shows  that  their  acceptance  rested 
on  no  decision  of  any  external  authority.  They 
were  accepted  as  of  Divine  origin  for  many 
generations  before  they  were  gathered  into  any 
fixed  collection.  "  The  Church,"  said  Lather. 
"  cannot  give  more  force  or  authority  to  a  book 
than  it  has  in  itself.  A  Council  cannot  make 
that  to  be  Scripture  which  in  its  own  nature  is 
not  Scripture." 

It  is  true  that  the  great  Synagogue,  or  their 
official  descendants,  collected  the  Old  Testament 
Canon  of  Scripture.  Yes,  but  when  ?  Some- 
where about  the  time  of  our  Lord,  when  the  books 
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had  been  for  ages  recognised  as  of  God.    It  is 
true  that  the  Christian  Church  collected  the 
New   Testament   writings    into   a   Bible,   and 
arrived  at  a  decision  concerning  certain  books 
the  authotity  of  which  had  been  in  debate.    Yes, 
but   when?    After   they   had   been   for   three 
hundred  years  accepted  as  the  God-given  guide 
of  the  Church.    Evidently  it  was  not  their  being 
collected  into  a  Bible  that  made  them  of  authonty, 
but  rather  the  fact  of  their  possessing  authority 
made  them  be  collected  into  a  Bible. 

Again,  I  repeat  the  question,  what  gave  them 
that  authority  ?  And  there  seems  no  possible 
answer  but  this,  that  they  possessed  it  of  them- 
selves. They  commanded  the  position  they 
held  by  their  own  power.  Men's  moral  sense 
and  reason  combined  to  establish  them.  They 
appealed  by  their  own  intrinsic  worth  to  the 
God-given  moral  faculty,  and  the  response  to 
that  appeal  through  all  the  ages  since  is 
in  reality  the  main  foundation  of  the  Bible's 

position. 

Look  at  the  Old  Testament.  If  we  at  the 
present  day  are  asked  why  we  receive  it  as 
inspired,  we  usually  reply  that  we  receive  it  on 
the  authority  of  our  Lord  and  His  apostles. 
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They  accepted  it  as  the  Vord  of  God,  and 
hwded  ,t  on  to  us  with  their  official  approval  of 
It.    Well,  but  why  ./as  it  accepted  before  their 
day  without  any  such  formal  sanction  ?    How 
did  men  come  to  believe  and  obey  as  Divinely, 
mspired  the  words  of  Moses,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
Hosea.  and  the  rest  ?    Except  in  the  case  of 
Moses,  there   were  no  miracles   or   portents- 
no   external   voice  from   heaven  to  command 
mens  allegiance.    They  were  not   established 
on     their    Divine    supremacy    by    any    single 
authority.    Why,    then,  were  their  utterances 
accepted  ? 

It  seems  evident  there  can  be  but  one  answer. 
They  asserted  that  supremacy  by  their  own 
intrinsic  power.  Men  were  compelled  to  ack- 
nowledge  that  their  declaration  that  "  the  word 
of  the  Lord  had  come  to  them"  was  ttie 
There  was  that  in  the  messages  of  the  Prophets 
and  m  the  evidence  by  which  they  were  accom- 
panied  which  compelled  this  belief. 

The  books  of  the  New  Testament  became 
recognised  among  Christians  just  as  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  had  been  recognised 
among  the  Jews,  by  virtue  of  their  own  inherent 
evidence.    The  Gospels  record  the  tremendous 
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fact,  "  We  know  that  the  Son  of  God  is  come,'* 
and  His  life  and  teaching  set  before  men  in 
concrete  form  the  ideal  toward  which  the 
Conscience  of  humanity  had  been  groping 
through  the  ages.  The  Epistles  were  teachings 
of  men  who  claimed  His  authority  or  the  guid- 
ance of  His  Holy  Spirit.  Their  few  miracles 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  acceptance  of  this 
claim.  No  miracle  could  of  itself  authenticate 
a  message  from  God  which  did  not  bear  internal 
evidence  also  of  having  proceeded  from  Him. 
The  appeal  in  the  early  Church  was  directed,  as 
in  the  time  of  our  Lord  Himself,  to  the  hearts 
and  consciences  of  men.  He  Himself  could  but 
appeal  to  those  hearts  and  consciences,  and  men 
accepted  and  rejected  Him,  not  by  reference 
to  any  external  authority,  but  in  proportion 
to  their  capacity  for  recognising  His  Divine 
character. 

"  Thus  from  the  first  to  the  last,  the  authority  of  the 
Scriptures  has  been  equivalent  to  the  authority  with  which 
they  themselves  convinced  men  that  they  had  come  from 
God/' 

I  have  been  anxious  to  show  you  that  the 
position  of  the  Bible  rests  not  on  any  miracle, 
or  any  external  authority  of  the   Church  or 
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Council,  but  on  its  appeal  to  the  minds  and 
consciences  of  men.  You  may  doubt  a  miracle, 
you  may  doubt  your  individual  instincts,  you 
may  doubt  the  competency  of  any  one  body  of 
men  ;  you  cannot  doubt  so  easily  the  conviction 
of  the  consciences  of  a  hundred  generations. 
Men  found  in  it  a  power  to  make  them  good  and 
they  were  convinced  that  it  had  come  from  God.' 


That  is  why  the  Bible  has  held  its  authoritative 
position  in  the  face  of  the  most  violent  attacks  all 
through  the  centuries  ;  that  infidels  have  dreamed 
that  they  had  overthrown  it  and  exploded  it 
times  without  number,  with  the  result  only  that 
its  power  has  steadily  increased,  so  that  to-day 
it  would  be  almost  as  easy  to  root  the  sun  out  of 
the  heavens  as  to  root  this  Bible  out  of  human 
life. 

1 1  am  quite  conscious  that  I  may  be  pointed  to  the  acceptance  of 
the  Koran  and  the  Sacred  Books  of  India  as  a  fact  that  weakens  this 
arguinent.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  admitting  that,  in  part,  the  reason 
of  their  acceptance,  too,  lies  in  their  appeal  to  the  consciences  of  men 
through  their  containing  broken  rays  of  "  the  light  that  lighteth  every 
man  coming  into  the  world."  I  should  be  sorrv  to  think  that  Christ- 
ianity required  my  belief  that  the  God  and  Father  of  all  men  left  the 
whole  non-Christian  world  without  any  light  from  Himself.  But 
surely  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  position  of  these  books 
and  that  of  the  Bible.  All  that  is  good  in  the  Koran  existed  already 
in  Christianity  and  Judaism,  and  is  .nainly  derived  from  them.  The 
Sacred  Books  of  India,  with  their  pearls  of  spiritual  truth  gleaming 
here  and  there  amongst  a  mass  of  rubbish,  tin  surely  not  be  compared 
with  the  Bible  in  reference  to  the  above  argument. 
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Take  this  single  fact  as  an  illustration.    A 
hundred   years   ago   Voltaire   refuted   it   quite 
satisfactorily,  as  it  seemed  to  himself.    "  In  a 
century,"  he  said,  "  the  Bible  and  Christianity 
will  be  things  of  the  past."    Well,  how  has  his 
prophecy  been  fulfilled  ?    Before  his  day  the 
whole  world  from  the  beginning  of  it  had  not 
produced  six  millions  of  Bibles.    In  a  single 
century  since,  and  that,  too,  the  enlightened, 
critical  nineteenth  century,  two  hundred  mtlhons 
of  Bibles  and  portions  of  Scripture  have  issued 
from  the  press,  in  five  hundred  and  forty-three 
languages.    And  I  have  read  somewhere  that 
the  house  in  which  Voltaire  lived  is  now  one  of 
the  depots  of  the  Bible  Society. 


If 


II.    The  Witness  in  Ourselves 

I.  I  have  pointed  out  that  the  authority  of 
the  Scriptures  has  been  equivalent  to  the 
authority  with  which  they  themselves  convinced 
men  that  they  came  from  God.  Now  let  us  try 
to  bring  this  conviction  home  to  ourselves— to 
test  on  ourselves  the  power  of  these  Scripture 
utterances  which  persuaded  men  of  old  that  they 
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caire  from  above.  For  it  is  as  they  compel  in  us 
the  same  convictions  that  we  can  readily  under- 
stand the  making  of  the  Bible. 

Get  outside  all  thoughts  of  an  authoritative 
Bible.  Forget  the  fuller  light  of  Christ  in  which 
you  stand,  which  reveals  comparative  imper- 
fection in  those  ancient  writers.  Put  yourself  in 
their  place.  Picture  the  nations  of  the  earth  in 
their  ignorance  and  depravity,  with  their  blind 
gropings  after  God,  reaching  no  higher  than 
fetishes  and  idols,  and  the  tales  of  classical 
mythology.  Then  listen  wonderingly  to  those 
prophetic  voices  in  Israel  amid  the  surroundings 
of  that  dark  old  world  before  Romulus  and 
Remus  were  suckled  by  the  wolf : 


"  Jehovah,  Jehovah.  A  God  full  of  compassion  and 
gracious,  slow  to  anger  and  plenteous  in  mercy  and  truth, 
keeping  mercy  for  thousands,  forgiving  iniquity,  and  trans- 
gression, and  sin,  and  that  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty. 

"  Rend  your  hearts  and  not  your  garments,  and  turn  unto 
the  Lord  your  God,  for  He  is  gracious  and  merciful,  slow  to 
anger  and  of  great  kindness,  and  repenteth  Him  of  the  evil. 

"  Thus  saith  the  high  and  holy  One  that  inhabiteth 
eternity,  whose  name  is  Holy  :  I  dwell  in  the  high  and  holy 
place  with  him  that  is  of  a  contrite  and  humble  spirit,  to 
revive  the  spirit  of  the  humble  and  to  revive  the  heart  of 
the  contrite  r  .e. 
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"  What  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee  but  to  do  justly 
and  to  love  mercy  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God  ? 

And  mingled  with  these  noble  thoughts,  like 
a  golden  thread  woven  through  the  web   of 
prophecy,  see  that  strangely-per^iotent  groping 
after  some  great  Being,  some  great  purpose  of 
God  in  the  future— from  the  Genesis  prediction 
of  "  The  Seed  of  the  Woman  "  to  the  vision  of 
the  Coming  One  by  the  great  prophet  of  the 
exile,  "  Surely  He  hath  borne  our  griefs  and 
carried  car  sorrows  ...  the  Lord  hath  laid  on 
Him  the  iniquity  of  us  all." 

Try  to  realise  the  impressiveness  of  it.    All 
down  the  Jewish  history  in  the  midst  of  a  dark 
world    came    these    mysterious   voices    telling 
of  a  holy  God— teaching,  threatening,  pleading, 
encouraging  pointing  to  a  gradually-brightening 
ideal  and  to  the  hope  of  some  Great  One  who  yet 
was  to  come.    And  to  deepen  its  impressiveness 
notice  that  these  prophets  asserted  passionately 
their  conviction  :    "  These  are  not  our  words. 
These  are  not  our  thoughts,  God  has  put  them 
into  us."    "  The  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto 
me     Hear  ye  therefore  the  word  of  the  Lord." 
How  could  the  people  doubt  it  ?     They  were 
not  good  people.    They  were  stiff-necked  and 
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uncircumcised  in  heart  and  ears, "  who  did  always 
resist  the  Holy  Ghost."  They  hated  the  high 
teaching.  They  Killed  the  prophets  and  stoned 
those  who  were  sent  unto  them.  But  conscience 
insisted  that  these  prophets  were  right,  and  by 
and  by,  in  deep  remorse,  they  built  them 
sepulchres  and  treasured  up  what  fragments 
they  could  find  of  their  sacred  words.  How 
could  they  help  it  ?  Put  yourself  in  their  place. 
Do  you  not  feel  that  you  must  have  done  the 
same  if  you  had  been  there  ? 

The  same  is  evidently  true  of  the  Psalms,  the 
hymns  of  the  Jewish  Church.  They  too  owe 
their  position  to  the  appeal  which  they  made  to 
the  highest  in  men.  They  were  the  utterances 
of  noble  souls  who,  with  all  their  imperfections, 
knew  and  loved  God,  and  all  kindred  souls  then 
and  since  have  felt  their  powe.*  in  inspiring  the 
spiritual  life.  The  author's  name  did  not  matter. 
In  most  cases  it  was  not  known. 

The  position  of  the  Psalter,  then,  is  not  due 
to  any  author's  name,  to  any  Council's  sanction, 
but  to  its  compelling  appeal  to  the  highest  side 
of  men  in  that  old  Jewish  community.  Its 
appeal    was    to    Conscience,    and    Conscience 
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instinctively    responded.    That   was   how   the 
Holy    Spirit    wrought    in    making    the    Bible. 
Judged  by  the  higher  standard  of  Jesus  Christ, 
we  can  see  imperfections  and  faults  due  to  the 
poor,   imperfect  men  who  wrote  the  Psalter. 
Strange  if  it  were  otherwise  in  that  dark  age  m 
which  it  grew.    But  when  all  allowance  has  been 
made  for  these,  who  can  doubt  that  that  Psalter, 
which  has  been  so  powerful  in  inspiring  human 
life  through  the  ages  since,  caught  on  to  men's 
souls  in  those  early  days  and  convinced  them 
that  it  came  from  God. 

Again  let  us  test  its  compelling  power  on  our- 
selves. Keep  back  still  in  that  dim  old  world 
with  its  self-aeeking,  and  idolatries,  and  human 
sacrifices,  and  lustful  abominations,  with  no 
real  sense  of  sin,  no  longings  after  holiness,  and 
Usten  to  the  Jewish  shepherd  reciting  in  the 
field,  and  the  Jewish  choirboy  singing  in  the 
church : 

••  Praise  the  Lord,  O  my  soul,  and  all  that  is  within  me. 
praise  His  Holy  Name,  Who  forgivith  all  thine  iniquities, 
Who  healeth  all  thy  diseases.  Who  redeemeth  thy  life  from 
destruction,  Who  crowneth  thee  with  loving  kindness  and 
tender  mercies.  .  .  •  Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  own 
children,  so  is  the  Lord  merciful  to  ther-  that  fear  Him,  for 
He knowethour  frame,  He  remembereth that  we  are  but  dust. 
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"  Lord,  who  shall  sojourn  in  Thy  Ubernacle,  who  shall 
dwell  in  Thy  holy  hill  ?  ^  He  that  walketh  uprightly 
and  worketh  righteousness  and  speaketh  the  truth  in 
his  heart. 

"The  Lord  is  my  shepherd.  I  shall  not  want.  He 
maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures,  He  leadetb 
me  beside  the  still  waters.  He  restoreih  my  soul.  He 
leadeth  me  in  the  path  of  righteousness  for  His  Name's 
sake.  Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil,  for  Thou  art 
with  me." 

"  Have  mercy  on  me,  O  God,  according  to  Thy  loving 
kindness,  according  to  the  multitude  of  Thy  tender  mercies, 
blot  out  my  transgressions.  Wash  me  thoroughly  from  my 
iniquity  and  cleanse  me  from  my  sin .  .  .  .  The  sacrifices 
of  God  are  a  broken  spirit,  a  broken  and  contrite  heart,  O 
God,  Thou  wilt  not  despise." 

Are  not  such  songs  in  such  an  age  one  of  the 
miracles  of  history  ?  How  could  men  help 
loving  and  reverencing  and  preserving  such 
songs  ?  How  could  they  help  feeling  their  appeal 
to  Conscience,  feeling  that  a  Divine  Spirit  was 
behind  them  ? 

The  rest  of  the  Old  Testament  is  the  history 
of  God's  dealing  with  the  nation,  a  story  gathered 
under  the  guidance  of  God's  providence  in  many 
generations,  from  many  sources  since  the  far- 
back  childhood  of  the  race.    The  historians  were 
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evidently  men  with  the  prophetic  instinct.  But 
I  make  no  appeal  on  the  score  of  their  being 
prophets.  The  appeal  to  Conscience  is  made 
by  the  history  itself.  Was  ever  national  history 
80  extraordinarily  written  ?  It  is  the  history  of 
an  evil  and  rebellious  people,  yet  everything  is 
looked  at  in  relation  to  the  God  of  Righteousness. 
Records  of  other  ancient  nations  tell  what  this 
or  that  great  king  accomplisl^'  *  -'■  the  people 
conquered  or  were  conquerc  irir  enemies. 

In  these  Jewish  records  ever,  '  ^  is  "►f  God — a 
righteous,  holy  God.  It  is  God  who  conquered, 
God  who  delivered,  God  who  punished,  God 
who  fought.  There  is  no  boasting  of  the 
national  glory,  no  flattering  of  the  national 
vanity ;  their  greatest  sins  and  disgraces  and 
punishments  are  recorded  just  as  fully  as  their 
triumphs  and  their  joys.  In  the  records  of  other 
nations  the  chief  stress  is  laid  on  power  and 
prosperity  and  comfort  and  wealth.  In  these 
strange  records  goodness  seems  to  be  the  only 
thing  of  importance.  To  do  the  right,  to  please 
the  holy  God  is  of  infinitely  more  value  than  to 
be  powerful  or  rich  or  successful  in  life.  "  He 
did  that  which  was  right  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lo:  -i."    "  He  did  that  which  waa  evu  in  the 
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sight  of  the  Lord,"  are  the  epitaphs  of  their  most 
famous  king&. 

Therefore  the  national  history  of  Israel  also 
holds  its  position  by  its  appeal  to  the  religious 
instinct.  No  author's  name,  no  theory  of  its 
composition,  affects  its  position.  Whatever  its 
imperfection,  it  has  impressed  itself  upon  us  as 
the  simple  story  of  God's  dealing  with  men. 


III.    The  Witness  of  Christ 

There  is  no  need  for  discussing  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  its  appeal  to  Conscience.  It  is  the 
record  of  His  life  who  is  the  Lord  of  the 
Conscience:  "the  light  that  lighteneth  every 
man  "  coming  into  the  world.  It  is  this  revela- 
tion of  the  kindly  fatherhood  of  God.  It  is  the 
story  of  Him  who  "  laid  down  His  life  for  His 
friends."  In  Him  the  groping  Conscience  of 
humanity  finds  its  ideal  and  its  rest. 

And  His  presence  as  the  centre  around  which 
the  whole  Bible  revolves  confirms  that  Bible's 
position  for  every  Christian  man.  It  all  centres 
in  Jesus  Christ.    It  cannot  be  dissociated  from 

Him. 
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The  Old  Testament  tells  of  the  preparation 
for  Christ.    The  New  Testament  tells  that  when 
that  preparation  was  complete  "  in  the  fullness  of 
time  God  sent  forth  His  Son."    Jesus  Christ,  as 
it  were,  stands  between  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  New  and  lays  His  hand  upon  them  both. 
The   Old   Testament   contains   the   Scriptures 
which  He  told  men  were  of  God  -^d  which  bear 
witness  of  Hini.    The  New  Te.  ament  is  the 
story  of  His  words  and  works,  and  the  teaching 
of  apostles  and  early  disciples  sent  forth  by  Him 
as  teachers  with  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
It  is  this  fact  that  Christ  is  its  centre  which 
accounts  for  the  striking  unity  of  this  collection 
of  separate  documents.    The  parts  belong  all  to 
each  other.    And  surely  for  us  Christain.  our 
conviction  as  to  the  authority  of  the  Bible  is 
increased  a  thousandfold  by  the  attitude  of  Christ 
Himself  towards  the  only  Bible  that  He  had,  the 
Old  Testament. 

It  was  the  Bible  of  His  education.  It  was  the 
Bible  of  His  ministry.  He  took  for  granted  its 
fundamental  doctrines  about  creation,  man, 
righteousness,  God's  providence  and  purpose. 
He  accepted  it  as  the  preparation  for  Himself  and 
taught  His  disciples  to  find  Him  in  it.    He  used 
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it  to  justify  His  mission  and  »  illuminate  the 
mj'stcry  of  the  Cross.  Above  all  He  fed  His 
own  soul  with  its  contents  and  in  the  great  crisis 
of  His  life  sustained  Himself  upon  it  as  the 
solemn  word  of  God. 


IV.    Conclusion 


Thus  in  olden  days  in  the  mysterious  Con- 
science of  humanity  the  sensitive  chord  within 
vibrated  responsive  to  the  voices  of  God  without, 
and  men  gathered  the  Divine  voices  together 
into  a  Bible. 

And  still  the  appeal  goes  on  and  still  Conscience 
responds,  and  so  the  Bible  coitinues  to  hold  its 
throne  to-day  in  the  hearts  of  humanity.  Need 
I  remind  you  of  that  practical  conviction  of  every 
earnest  Bible  student,  the  conviction  which 
Coleridge  expresses  when  he  speaks  of  the  way 
in  which  it  "  finds  me  "  ?  Men  feel  by  their  own 
spiritual  experience  that  the  Book  witnesses  to 
itself.  "  The  Spirit  itself  beareth  witness  with 
their  spirit  "  that  the  Book  is  the  Book  of  God. 
It "  finds  them  "  as  no  other  book  ever  does.  Its 
words  have  moved  them  deeply  ;   it  '    s  helped 
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them  to  be  good  ;  it  has  mastered  their  wills  aiid 
gladdened  their  hearts  till  the  overpowering 
conviction  has  forced  itself  upon  them,  "  Never 
book  spake  like  this  Book." 

Need  I  point  you  to  the  world  around,  to  the 
miraculous  power  exercised  by  that  Bible,  to  the 
evil  lives  reformed  by  it,  to  the  noble,  beautiful 
lives  daily  nourished  by  it  ?    Did  you  ever  hear 
of  any  other  book  of  hijtory,  and  poetry,  and 
memoirs,  and  letters  that  had  this  power  to  turn 
men  towards  nobleness  and  righteousness  of  life  ? 
Did  you  ever  hear  a  man  say,  "  I  was  an  outcast 
and  a  reprobate,  and  a  disgrace  to  all  that  loved 
me   till   I  began  to  read   Scott's   poems  and 
Macaulay's  Histor>'  of  England  ?    Did  you  ever 
hear  a  man  tell  of  the  peace  and  hope  and  power 
to  conquer  evil  which  he  had  won  by  an  earnest 
study  of  the  Latin  classics  ? 

You  can  get  a  great  many  to  say  it  of  the  study 
of  the  Bible,  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand, 
and  thousands  of  thousands.  You  can  see  the 
amount  of  happiness  and  good  that  has  come  to 
the  world  ever.  from,  the  miserably-imperfect 
following  of  it.  You  can  see  that  the  world 
would  be  a  very  paradise  of  God  if  it  were 
thoroughly  followed.    Misery  and  vice  would 
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vanish  for  ever,  purity  and  love  and  unselfish 
work  for  others  would  hold  their  universal  sway 
on  earth.    The  millennium  would  have  begim. 

Need  we  be  disquieted  about  a  Book  that 
comes  to  us  thus  accredited  in  so  many  powerful 
ways  ?  Can  we  not  see  with  restful  hearts  that 
all  for  which  we  value  it  is  safe  from  assaults ; 
that  we  never  can  doubt  that  it  has  come  to  us 
from  God  ?  So  I  repeat  at  the  close  the  state- 
ment with  which  this  chapter  opens  : — 

The  Bible  built  its  throne  in  human 
hearts  by  its  appeal  to  conscience  and  the 

RESPONSE    OF    CONSCIENCE    TO    ITS    APPEAL.     By 

the  same  continuing  appeal  of  the  bible 
without  and  the  same  continuing  response  of 
Conscience  within  it  holds  its  position 
to-day  and  must  for  ever  hold  it. 


With  this  confidence  in  our  foundations  we 
shall  study  peacefully  and  with  interest  all  new 
knowledge  on  the  Bible.  Instead  of  fearing  a 
conflict  of  Science  and  Scripture,  we  shall  learn 
to  read  our  Bible  more  wisely.  For  example,  we 
shall  read  the  Creation  story  not  as  a  scientific 
treatise,  but  as  a  simple  religious  primer  for  an 
ancient  child-race  three  or  four  thousand  years 
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ago  to  teach  them  first  lessons  about  God.  And 
if  Higher  Criticism  teaches  us  that  some  of  the 
old  books  have  been  edited  and  re-edited  before 
reaching  their  present  form,  that  David  did  not 
H  write  all  the  Psalms,  that  Moses  did  not  write  the 

I  whole  Pentateuch  as  it  stands  to-day,  we  shall 

learn  to  regard  it  as  a  matter  of  mere  literary 

interest. 

Such  questions  may  be  discussed  with  a  quiet 
mind.  For  if  the  authority  of  the  Bible  rests  not 
on  any  external  miracle,  nor  on  any  author's 
name,  nor  on  any  theory  of  its  composition,  nor 
on  any  pronouncement  of  any  one  body  of  men, 
but  on  its  own  compelling  power  to  convince  the 
consciences  of  a  hundred  generations  that  it 
came  from  God,  then  its  foundations  are  safe 
enough,  and  the  question  how  the  Books  grew  or 
by  whom  they  were  written  or  edited  or  brought 
together  into  a  Bible  is  a  matter  of  literary 
interest  in  no  way  vital  to  the  authority  of 

Scripture. 

We  shall  therefore  need  in  our  Bible-readmg 
more  thoughtfulness,  more  study,  more  prayer. 
But  the  outlay  of  these  will  be  repaid  a  hundred 
fold.  The  Bible  will  shine  forth  for  us  more 
real,  more  natural,  more  divine.    Our  beliefs  will 
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rest  on  a  firm  foundation.  And,  though  there 
may  be  still  things  that  puzzle  and  perplex  us, 
we  shall  learn  that  our  Christian  life  does  not 
depend  on  the  imderstanding  of  all  mysteries  and 
all  knowledge,  but  on  the  humble  obedience  to 
the  will  of  God,  which  for  all  practical  purposes 
is  clearly  revealed. 
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The  object  of  this  chapter  is  to  arouse  interest 
and  remove  misunderstandings  about  what  is 
called  "  Higher  Criticism  "  by  telling  the  story 
of  the  Making  of  the  Old  Testament  simply  and 
frankly  in  the  light  of  modem  scholarship. 
Unfortunately  the  limits  of  space  demand  that  it 
shall  be  told  in  very  condensed  form,*  which  is 
a  pity.  For,  fully  told,  it  woul '  make  a  fascina- 
ting and  romantic  story. 

Let  me  first  get  to  the  questionings  in  the 
reader's  mind.    He  wants  to  know — 

X  Publisher's  Notb. — ^For  any  •^ader  desiring  to  study  more 
fully  the  subject  of  these  two  brici  articles,  the  Publishers  advise 
Dr.  Paterson-Smyth's  The  Bible  in  the  Making  in  the  Lighi  of  Modem 
Research.  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.,  London,  England  ;  Pott  &  Co., 
New  York). 
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How  did  we  originally  get  this  collection  of 
books,  history  and  biography  and  letters  and 
sermons  and  poetry  and  drama  ?    When  and 
where  was  the  ultimate  beginning  of  them? 
Had  they  any  existence  before  they  were  written 
in  the  Bible  ?    Who  wrote  them  ?    Who  col- 
lected them  ?    Who  selected  them  ?    By  what 
test  were  they  selected  out  of  the  literature  of  the 
time  ?    For  there  was  a  wider  literature.    Other 
books  beside  these  were  written  by  "  holy  men 
of  old,"  both  in  Old  Testament  and  New  Testa- 
ment times.    How  does  it  happen  that  these 
particular  books  and  no  other  should  be  regarded 
as    specially    inspired    and    collected    into    an 
authoritative  Bible  ? 


It  will  simplify  the  answer  if  it  be  kept  clearly 
in  mind  that  there  are  two  stages  in  the  making 
of  the  Bible: 

First :  The  gradual  growth  of  a  religious 
literature. 

Second :  The  selection  or  acceptance  or 
recognition  of  certain  parts  of  that  literature  as 
authoritative  and  inspired  Scripture. 

These  stages  must  be  kept  cleariy  distinct,  and 
always  there  must  be  kept  prominently  in  mind 
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the  thought  of  a  religious  community  behind 
them. 

That  goc5  without  saying.  It  is  impossible  to 
discuss  the  subject  at  all  until  we  recognise  the 
fact  that  the  Bible  does  not  stand  alone.  A 
divine  society,  divinely  formed  and  guided  and 
inspired,  stands  behind  it.  In  this  divine  society 
it  grew  from  small  beginnings  away  far  back  in 
dim  antiquity.  By  this  divine  society  it  was 
selected  and  guarded  nd  transmitted.  The 
Bible  is  the  Book  of  the  Church,  and  the  question 
of  its  growth  and  formation  is  quite  an  impossible 
one  if  it  be  thought  of  apart  grom  the  background 
of  the  Church.  The  Church  stands  behind  the 
Bible.  The  Jewish  Church  stands  behind  the 
Old  Testament.  The  Christian  Church  stands 
behind  the  New. 

This,  then,  is  the  first  step  in  the  making  of 
the  Bible.  God,  in  His  loving  purpose  for  the 
world's  blessing  and  good,  selected  through  His 
Divine  providence  a  community  of  men  in  which 
His  Holy  Spirit  should  especially  act,  not  for 
their  sakes  alone,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  whole 
world.  In  this  community  both  in  Old  and 
New  Testament  times,  was  an  all-pervading 
sense  of  God's  presence  and  rule.    In  it  arose 
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prophets  and  psalmists  and  apostles  and  teachers 
who  in  various  degrees  felt  strongly  the  religious 
impulse  to  help  life  upward.    They  were  not  all 
of  the  same  level— some  were  ordinary,  common- 
place good  men— some  had  a  very  high  inspira- 
tion, a  very  deep  intuition  of  the  grandeur  of 
righteousness,  of  the  hand  of  God  behind  all 
history.    Thus  there  arose  a  religious  literature 
and  history.    In  this  literature  and  history  certain 
parts  stood  out  more  prominently,  partly  through 
great  authors'  names,  mainly  through  the  gradual 
popular  recognition  of  higher  spiritual  values. 
The  best  naturally  rose  to  the  top.    Thus  came 
a  gradual,  half-unconscious  selection  of  what 
seemed  highest  and  best— what  most  appealed 
to  the  highest  and  best  in  men,  what  they  felt 
convinced  in  the  deep  recesses  of  their  soul  to  be 
the  expression  of  the  mind  of  God.    And  this 
selection  is  fhe  Bible. 


In  a  real  sense,  then,  the  statement  is  true  that 
the  Church  formed  the  Bible.  But  we  must  not 
misunderstand  the  statement.  It  does  not 
'nean  that  the  Jewish  or  Christian  Church  on 
some  definite  occasion,  on  its  own  authority, 
officially  selected  from  its  literature  certain  books 
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and  decided  that  they  were  to  be  regarded  as 
iospired  and  authoritative.  On  the  other  hand, 
neither  does  it  mean  that  they  had  only  to  collect 
and  safeguard  certain  books  which  from  their 
ultimate  beginnings  stood  apart  from  all  their 
other  literature,  or  whose  Divine  origin  was 
somehow  miraculously  guaranteed.  There  is  an 
old  Church  fable  thai  at  the  time  of  the  Council 
of  Nice  all  the  bocks  were  placed  near  the  altar 
with  a  prayer  that  Gou  would  decide  between 
them,  and  that  immediately  the  true  canonical 
books  of  Scripture  jumped  up  on  the  altar  and 
the  others  remained  quietly  on  the  floor  1 

Some  such  process  might  fit  in  with  popular 
notions  about  Scripture.  But  the  Divine  method 
was  very  different,  and  here  I  call  careful  attention 
to  this  method.  Not  suddenly,  by  some  startling 
miracle — not  officially,  by  some  decision  of  a 
coimcii,  but  slowly,  gradually,  half-unconsciously, 
by  the  quiet  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the 
minds  of  men  in  the  Church,  was  the  canon  of 
Scripture  settled.  "  The  Bible  was  formed  even 
as  the  Church  itself  was  formed  by  that  Holy 
Spirit  which  was  the  life  of  both."  The  Holy 
Spirit,  who  touched  the  highest  consciences  in 
the  community  to  utter  noble  teaching,  touched 
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also  the  general  conscience  of  that  community 
to  discriminate  between  higher  and  lower — to 
appreciate  and  love  and  treasure  especially  what 
was  highest  and  most  valuable  to  its  religious  life. 
The  formation  of  this  collection  of  documents 
was  gradual.  It  was  decided  unconsciously  by 
usage  rather  than  by  criticism  or  deliberate 
choice.  It  was  no  verdict  of  any  one  gathering 
of  men  that  formed  the  Bible.  It  was  the  slow 
accumulating  verdict  of  the  ages. 

The  ir  iking  of  the  Bible  was  the  act  of  men. 
But  surely  it  was  none  the  less  for  that  the  act  of 
God  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  was  really  His  Divine 
working  that  separated  certain  books  for  the 
perpetual  instruction  of  the  Church.  But  the 
mode  of  His  working  was  by  the  quickening  and 
guiding  of  human  souls,  that  they  should  instinc- 
tively love  what  was  most  Divine,  what  was 
most  stimulating  and  helpful  to  their  religious 
life ;  that  by  a  Divine  impulse  men  should 
gradually  arrive  at  a  general  recognition  of  a 
certain  set  of  writings  as  authoritative  and 
inspired  Scripture.  Thus  the  Bible  formed 
itself  by  a  power  inherent  in  it.  It  won  its  own 
way.  It  built  its  own  throne.  All  that  was 
best  in  human  consciousness  recognised  its  right 
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rule 


Its 


repeat,  rests 


over  men.  its  position, 
on  no  merely  external  authority,  or  no  one 
sentence  of  council  or  synod  or  prophet  or  saint 
but  on  a  gradual  choice  by  a  Church  guided  by 
the  Spirit  of  God. 

It  is  necessary  to  say  what  I  have  just  said,  in 
view  of  the  vague  uneasiness  about  the  Old 
Testament    when    Biblical    criticism    came    to 
disturb  us  by  upsetting  some  of  our  popular 
theories.    We  had  no  business  making  those 
theories  without  any  real  r»round  for  them,  and 
it  may  be  a  good  thing  that  someboJy  should 
upset  them  for  us.    For  example,  the  vague 
popular  belief  has  come  down  from  a  conjecture 
in  the  Jewish  Tahnud,  that  Moses  wrote  the  first 
book,  the  complete  Pentateuch  ;    then  Joshua 
wrote  the  next  book  and  put  it  beside  the  first ; 
then  Samuel  wrote  the  next,  and  so  on.    Anyone 
reading,  say,  the  Talmud  tract  Baba  Bathra 
must  see  that  all  this  is  a  mere  conjecture  by 
scribes  of  later  days.    But  the  early  Christian 
Church,  in  an  uncritical  age,  in  taking  over  the 
Bible  of  the  Jews  took  over  also  some  of  their 
theories  about  it.    By  and   by   these  theories 
grew    into    the    popular    Christian    tradition, 
and  became  so  interwoven  with   men's   ideas 
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about  the  Bible  that  when  scholars  began  to 
disturb  the  theories  people  got  an  uneasy  feel- 
ing they  were  disturbing  the  authorliy  of  the 
Bible. 

But  if  these  theories  are  without  foundation, 
and  if  the  authority  of  the  P'ble  rests  not  on  any 
external  miracle,  nor  on  any  author's  name,  nor 
on  any  theory  of  its  composition,  nor  on  any 
pronouncement  of  Church  or  council  or  pope  or 
saint,  but  on  its  own  compelling  power  in  every 
age  to  convince  Conscience  that  it  came  from 
God,  then  its  foundations  are  safe  enough,  and 
the  question  how  the  books  grew  or  by  whom  they 
were  written  or  edited  or  brought  together  into 
a  Bible  can  be  discussed  without  anxiety.  It  is 
a  secondary  matter,  a  matter  of  mere  literary 
interest,  in  no  way  vital  to  the  authority  of  the 
Scriptures. 


II.    The  First  Stage  in  Bible-making 

With  this  preparation  we  proceed  to  tell  briefly 
of  the  making  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
diflFers  only  in  this  from  the  making  of  the  New, 
that  while  the  New  Testament  was  completed  in 
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one  generation,  the  Old  Testament  was  in  the 
making  for  nearly  two  thousand  years. 

Does  any  reader  think  that  the  Old  Testament 
began  with  the  boo^s  which  are  in  our  hands 
to-day  ?  A  very  little  study  of  its  structure  will 
dissipate  that  idea.  The  Bible  itself  distinctly 
contradicts  it.  Long  before  a  chapter  of  our 
Bible  was  written,  there  existed  an  older  religious 
literature,  now  lost  for  ever,  which  seems  to  have 
been  quite  familiar  to  the  writers  of  Scripture. 

They  tell  us  in  the  Pentateuch  that  they  went 
to  their  "  Books  of  the  Wars  of  Jehovah  "  for  the 
Song  of  the  Amon  valleys  (Num.  xxi.  14),  they 
quote  the  Song  of  the  Well  from  the  folk-songs 
of  their  day  (Numb.  xxi.  17,  18),  the  Book  of 
Jasher  was  their  source  for  the  battle  of  Beth- 
horon  and  the  sun  standing  still  (Josh.  x.  13). 
Later  on  they  turn  up  the  same  book  of  Jasher 
for  the  Song  of  the  Bow,  the  lament  over  Saul 
and  Jonathan  (2  Sam.  i.  18),  and  other  incidents 
are  quoted  freely  from  the  Book  of  Nathan,  the 
Book  of  Gad,  the  Book  of  Jehu,  the  Book  of 
Shemaiah,  the  Book  of  Iddo  the  Seer,  etc. 

Which  at  once  sets  us  wondering  about  this 
ancient  lost  literature,  and  wondering  he  w  much 
still  iiore  ancient  lay  behind  it  of  song  and  story 
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and  legend  and  folk-lore  in  the  beginnings  of 
Jewish  religious  thought. 

How  can  we  know  anything  about  it,  some- 
one asks,  since  we  have  no  history  to  tell  us  ? 
Neither  has  the  scientist,  we  reply,  who  seeks  to 
learn  the  story  of  the  making  of  the  mountains. 
We  can  but  do  what  he  does.  As  the  geologist 
digs  into  the  strata  of  the  rocks  for  traces  of  the 
old-world  shells  and  animal  remains  which 
compose  them,  so  we  can  dig  into  the  strata  of 
the  Old  Testament,  seeking  traces  of  the  old- 
world  literature  built  into  it.  And  in  doing  so 
we  find  exciting  answers  to  our  guesses  ;  we  are 
brought  back  to  the  child-races  of  the  world,  to 
the  beginnings  of  the  Jewish  Church,  to  the  laws 
and  legends  of  a  primitive  people,  to  the  rude 
ballads  and  war-songs  and  histories  of  far-back 
days  when  bards  and  story-tellers  took  the  place 
of  books,  and  history  was  transmitted  by  word 
of  mouth. 

Later  on  I  shall  say  a  word  about  the  methods 
of  this  study.  Here  is  a  rough  list  of  results, 
partly  conjectural,  but  main'  resting  on  evi- 
dence in  the  Scriptures — a  list,  in  which  most 
modern  scholars  would  agree,  of  that  old  lost 
literature  : 
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Ancient  Lore. — The  old  Semitic  Legends  of 
the  Creation  and  the  Deluge  from  the  cradle 
of  the  Hebrew  race,  not  in  their  crude  pagan 
form,  but  purified  and  transfigured  after  con- 
tact for  centuries  with  the  religious  life  of 
Israel. 

Ballads  and  folk-songs  of  earliest  days  sung 
around  the  camp-fires  and  in  the  tribal 
gatherings. 

Oral  histories  of  great  deeds  of  the  past  told 
by  the  story-tellers  at  feast  and  festival. 

Cuneiform  inscriptions  on  tiles,  the  probable 
originals  of,  e.g..  Gen.  xiv. 

Cycles  of  Legends  of  the  Patriarchs  current 
amongst  the  people  and  preserved  at  the  sanc- 
tuaries connected  with  their  names — Shecham 
and  Bethel  and  Shiloh  and  Mahanaim. 

Codes  of  ancient  laws,  oral  or  written, 
originating  with  Moses,  amongst  them  the 
Book  of  the  Covenant,  the  Law  of  Holiness, 
etc.,  and  prominent  above  all  the  Ten 
Commandments. 

Stories  of  the  Exodus,  written  records  of  the 
desert  journeys.  Directions  about  worship. 
Teachings  of  Moses. 

The  ballads  and  histories  of  the  Judges 
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preserved  at  their  several  centres.  Songs 
and  camp  stories  about  Saul  and  David,  etc. 
Records  of  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  from 
Samuel  to  Elijah.  Historical  notes  by  the 
official  recorders. 

Collections. — The  Book  of  the  Wars  of 
Jehovah.  The  Book  of  Jasher.  The  Book  of 
Nathan.  The  Book  of  Gad.  The  Book  of 
Iddo  the  Seer.  The  Book  of  Jehu.  The 
Book  of  Shemaiah.  The  Acts  of  Solomon. 
The  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Judah.  The 
Chronicles  of  Israel,  etc. 

Sheets  of  Psalms  from  the  temple  choir- 
desks.  Collection  of  Proverbs  by  the  men  of 
Hezekiah  (Prov.  xxv.  i).  The  sermons  and 
predictions  of  the  prophets  written  down  by 
the  prophets  or  their  disciples. 

Bibles  before  the  Bible.— The  Bible  of 
Soutiiem  Judah  (the  Jahvist  Bible,  ninth 
century  B.C.),  the  Bible  of  Northern  Israel 
(the  Elohist  Bible,  eighth  century  B.C.),  the 
Book  of  Deuteronomy,  621  B.C.,  the  Book  of 
the  Priests. 
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III.    Creation  and  Deljge  Stories 

Assuming  this  statement  as  to  old-world 
literature  to  be  approximately  a  fair  presentation 
of  facts,  it  demands  some  comment.  First  and 
chiefly  the  Creation  and  Deluge  Stories. 
They  start  a  serious  problem  which  if  honest  in 
our  inquiry  we  must  frankly  face. 

In  1853  Homuzd  Rassam,  assistant  to  Sir 
Henry  Layard,  was  exploring  the  buried  ruins  of 
Nineveh  and  Nimrod  (note  the  name  Nimrod, 
Gen.  X.  9).  There  he  came  on  the  large  collec- 
tion of  clay  tablets  forming  the  library  of 
Assurbanipal,  King  of  Nineveh,  which  he  at 
once  sent  on  to  the  British  Museum  to  await 
deciphering.  In  these  were  found  the  now 
famous  Creation  and  Deluge  tablets  recording 
ancient  Chaldean  legends  of  the  Creation  and 
the  Flood.  Scholars  date  the  story  about  2000 
B.C.,  about  the  date  of  Abraham,  and  place  it  in 
Chaldea,  where  Abram  came  from. 

Straightway  we  are  carried  back  to  the  old- 
world  days,  to  the  infancy  of  the  Hebrew  race, 
when  Abram  and  his  band  came  wandering  out 
of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  one  thousand  years  before 
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Moses.    These    legends    would    be    in    their 
memories  part  of  the  mental  furniture  of  their 
race.    These  legends  were  primitive,  childish, 
almost    grotesque   in   parts,   and   they   clearly 
belonged  to  a  people  who  believed  in  many  gods. 
That  is  perfectly  natural,  just  what  we  should 
expect  in  those  old  Se.aitic  races  from  which 
Israel  sprang,  when  "  their  fathers  dwelt  of  old 
time  beyond  the  River,  even  Terah,  the  father 
of  Abraham  and  the  father  of  Nahor,  and  they 
served  other  gods  "  (Josh.  xxiv.  2),    They  were 
blind  guesses  of  the  old  child-races  long  ago, 
puzzling  in  wonder  and  awe  over  the  mystery 
of  Creation — blind  guesses  about  a  Creator — 
may  we  not  say  blind  gropings  after  God  ?    At 
first  sight  we  should  feel  sure  that  they  could 
never  touch  the  Bible.    But  it  is  hard  to  judge 
beforehand  what  may  or  not  happen  in  the 
mysterious  working  of  God's  Providence.    At 
any  rate,  if  we  are  seeking  truth  we  must  face 
the  facts  before  us.    There  are  such  reminis- 
cences of  them  in  the  great  epics  of  Genesis  that 
we  cannot  escape  the  feeling  that  there  must  be 
some  connection. 

The  resemblance  is  but  slight  in  the  Creatioi* 
story,  but  in  that  of  the  Deluge  it  is  very  striking. 
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The  writer  describes  the  awful  storm  and  flood 
at  which  the  gods  ir  heaven  were  frightened  and 
wept.  The  flood  lasted  six  days,  and  he  watched 
the  corpses  floating  by.  On  the  seventh  day  it  ' 
began  to  subside,  and  after  seven  days  more  the 
ship  rented  on  the  mountains  of  Nizir.  Then 
the  poem  goes  on — 

When  the  seventh  day  arriveu 

I  brought  out  a  dove  and  let  it  go  ; 

The  dove  went  to  and  fro  ; 

As  there  was  no  resting-place  it  turned  back. 

I  brought  forth  a  swallow  and  let  it  go  ; 

As  there  was  no  resting-place  it  turned  back. 

I  brought  forth  a  raven  and  let  it  go  ; 

The  raven  went  forth  and  saw  the  decrease  of  the  waters ; 

It  ate,  it  waded,  it  croaked,  it  turned  not  back. 

Then  I  sent  forth  everything  to  the  four  winds  ; 

I  offered  sacrifice  ; 

The  gods  smelt  the  savour. 
The  gods  smelt  the  goodly  savour,' 
The  gods  gathered  like  flies  over  the  sacr^ 
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Then  he  tells  how  the  goddess  Istar  lighted 
up  the  rainbow,  and  how  the  gods  pleaded  that 
all  should  not  be  destroyed,  only  the  sinners,  not 
the  righteous,  etc. 

I  Compare  Gen.  viii.  ai,  "The  Lord  smelled  the  sweet  savour.' 
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Now,  when  we  find  poems  such  as  these 
coming  down,  it  is  believed,  from  Abram's  day 
and  from  the  birthplace  of  the  Hebrew  race,  and 
when  we  notice  their  curious  coincidences  with 
the  Genesis  stor}^  it  cannot  but  set  us  thinking. 
All  probability  points  to  the  theory  in  which  most 
modem  scholars  are  now  agreed,  that  the  early 
wandeiing  shepherds  of  the  Hebrews  were 
familiar  with  the  notions  of  the  race  from  which 
they  came,  that  these  old  legends  floated  down 
for  centuries  in  the  folk-lore  of  primitive  Israel, 
that  mingling  with  the  stream  of  thought  of  a 
people  impressed  by  the  presence  of  a  holy  God, 
the  polytheism  and  degrading  ideas  could  not 
remain.  The  Spirit  of  God  was  moving  on  the 
face  of  the  waters,  working,  as  it  is  the  economy 
of  the  Divine  method  to  work,  upon  existing 
materials.  Priest  and  inspired  prophet  and 
pious  parent  would  tell  the  old  story  in  the  light 
of  their  religious  knowledge.  Traces  of  the 
old  national  legend  remained,  but  the  whole 
story  was  transfigured.  Passing  through  the 
crucible  of  faithful  souls,  a  Divine  touch,  and 
yet  a  Diviner  touch,  was  added  as  they  came 
down  through  the  years,  till  the  simple  child- 
story  of  many  gods  with  human  passions  became 
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the  8tory  of  the  one  God  holy  and  just  who  made 
the  sun  and  moon  which  the  Chaldeans  wor- 
shipped,  and   the    great   bulls   to   which   the 
Egyptians  prayed,  and  as  the  crown  and  summit 
of  His  work  made  man  in  His  image  after  His 
likeness  ;  till  the  legend  of  Paradise  was  touched 
by  inspiration  to  become  a  vehicle  of  deepest 
spiritual  truth,  of  the  rise  of  conscience,  of  the 
coming  of  evil,  of  the  dread  which  every  man 
feels  in  his  secret  sin  when  he  hears  the  voice  of 
the  Lord  God  in  the  garden  in  the  cool  of  the 
day  and  is  afraid  and  hides  himself.    Where  the 
Babylonian  poet  saw  only  the  action  of  deified 
forces  of  nature  the  Hebrew  writer  saw  the 
working  of  God.    And  that  insight  was  Inspira- 
tion. 
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In  our  Lost  Literature  was  much  of  ancient 

song  and  story. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  ultimate  beginnings 
of  Bible  history  and  literature  were  mainly 
oral— ballads  and  folk-songs  recited  among 
the  people ;   stories  of  the  distant  past  told  in 
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shepherds'  watches  and  around  the  camp-fires, 
and  afterwards  collected  in  groups  in  literary 
form :  laws  and  judgments,  some  of  them 
written,  most  of  them  handed  down  orally  for 
generations  by  the  priests  at  the  various 
sanctuaries. 

The  literature  of  almost  every  nation  begins 
with  easy  alliterative  verse,  songs  of  famous 
men  and  famous  deeds  sung  by  the  people  in 
the  early  days  when  writing  was  not  known  or 
the  people  could  not  read.  It  seems  to  have 
been  especially  so  in  Israel,  for  most  of  the  direct 
quotations  from  ancient  sources  are  in  verse  and 
are  so  printed  in  the  English  Revised  Version. 
The  way  in  which  they  are  introduced  suggests 
that  they  usually  represent  the  older  original 
sources  used  by  the  Bible  writers,  which, 
by  the  way,  may  be  the  explanation  of  the 
poetical  rhythm  in  much  of  our  Old  Testament 
prose. 

We  can  almost  see  the  writer  using  his  originals. 
They  are  apparently  in  poetry  which  he  is 
condensing  into  a  prose  story.  But  sometimes 
his  poetical  instinct  is  too  strong  for  him,  and 
he  gives  us  delightful  little  glimpses  of  the  sources 
before  him  by  lifting  direct  into  his  book  a  bit  of 
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the  historic  8ong  which  is  running  in  his  head  or 
which  is  written  in  his  ancient  manuscript,  and 
80  enables  us  to  reproduce  in  part  the  primitive 
"  song  and  story  literature."    (See,  for  example, 
in  the  Revised  Version  the  poetic  originals  crop- 
ping up  in  Genesis  ;  or  the  writer  in  Exod.  xv. 
copying  in  the  song  of  Moses  and  Miriam ; 
or  later  in  Judges  v.  the  stirring  wer-song  of 
Deborah.    See  the  bits  of  the  old  poetry  of  the 
Book  of  Jasher  appearing  in  Joshua  x.,  «nd  again 
in  2  Sam.  i.  the  Song  of  the  Bow  which  had  been 
"taught  to  the  children  of  Judah,"   or  that 
strange  archaic  verse  (Num.  xxi.)  lifted  out  of 
the  ancient  copy  of  the  "  Book  of  the  Wars  of 
the  Lord." 

Ballad  history  has  the  advantage  of  being 
easily  remembered  and  transmitted,  and  also  of 
being  less  liable  than  prose  to  changes  in  trans- 
mission. And  beside  the  ballads  would  run  the 
stream  of  oral  tradition;  the  legends  of  the 
patriarchs  which  gathered  round  their  chief 
centres,  Schechem  and  Hebron  and  Bethel  and 
Shiloh ;  the  stories  told  in  the  lonely  pastures 
"  when  shepherds  watched  their  flocks  by  night," 
or  recited  by  practised  story-tellers  at  the  feasts 
and  tribal  gatherings.    We  must  put  ourselves 
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in  their  place  to  realise  the  position.  Picture 
the  crowds  going  up  to  worship  at  any  of  the 
sanctuaries,  and  hearing  every  time  its  patriarchal 
legends.  Picture  the  village  girls  in  the  evening 
at  the  well  loitering  over  the  tale  of  the  Wooing 
of  Rebecca ;  and  the  rude,  rough  shepherds 
laughing  in  their  delight  over  the  oft-told  story 
of  Samson  tricking  the  stupid  Philistines. 


The  Mosaic  Writings 


I 


In  our  Lost  Literature  were  also,  as  we  shall 
see  later,  the  sources  of  the  Pentateuch  laws  and 
Mosaic  history.  We  are  assuming  here  the  con- 
clusion in  which  now  practically  all  scholars  are 
agreed,  that  the  Pentateuch  as  it  stands  to-day 
is  a  compilation  from  earlier  sources,  a  completed 
edition  of  the  story  of  Moses  and  of  various 
collections  of  laws  whose  origin  and  nucleus  go 
back  to  Moses'  day. 

In  our  Lost  Literature,  then,  say  about  the 
time  of  King  David,  we  should  find  not  our 
completed  Pentateuch,  but  separate  sources  of 
it,  such  as  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Book 
of  the  Covenant  (Exod.  xx.  to  xxiii.),  the  law 
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of  Holiness  (Lev.  xvii.  to  xxvi.)f  the  history  of 
Battles,  the  itineraiy  of  the  Wanderings,  codes 
of  Laws,  some  ci  them  written,  some  of  them 
existing  orally  in  the  several  sanctuaries  in  the 
memories  of  the  priests  who  dispensed  justice. 

Later  on  we  shall  find  collections  of  this 
material  in  the  Northern  and  Southern  Bibles, 
and  in  the  Bible  of  the  Priests.  The  writers  of 
course  got  their  matter  from  the  earlier  sources 
existing  in  their  day,  some  of  it  oral,  certainly 
some  of  it  written,  and  amongst  these  written 
sources  some  which,  at  least  in  their  opinion, 
had  come  from  the  hand  of  Moses  himself. 
They  tell  us  that  "  Moses  wrote  in  a  book  "  the 
Battle  with  Amalek  (Exod.  xvii.  14),  and  the 
Desert  Journeys  (Num.  xxxiii.  2),  anc*  the  Book 
of  the  Covenant  (Exod.  xx.  to  xxiii.,  see  Exod. 
xxiv.  4-7),  and  other  collections  of  laws  (Exod. 
xxiv.  7 ;  xxxiv.  27).  Apparently  they  knew 
these  books,  or  knew  about  them,  and  believed 
Moses  to  be  the  author.  Even  if  it  o-nnot  be 
proved  that  they  were  right  in  that,  it  is  evident, 
at  any  rate,  that  there  were  about  the  ninth 
century  B.C.  some  written  books  so  ancient  that 
they  could  be  attributed  to  Moses. 
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Tot  Rest  op  the  Reuoious  Literature 

So  as  the  years  went  on,  through  the  Provi- 
dence of  God,  all  unconsciously  men  were 
gathering  and  preserving  material  for  the  Bible 
that  was  to  be.  The  ballads  and  poems  grew 
into  collections  like  the  Book  of  Jasher.  The 
legends  were  brought  together  in  connected 
cycles  and  put  in  literary  form.  From  the 
School  of  the  Prophets  came  '^'^  vivid  story  of 
Elijah  and  his  compeers,  u  btless  very 

much  more  of  such  history  i-  In  the 

various  sanctuaries  priests  gathered  their  laws 
and  oral  traditions.  There  were  historical 
notes  by  the  official  recorders  (2  Sam.  viii.  16 ; 
I  Kings  iv.  3,  etc.).  Many  of  the  earliest  prophets 
were  writers  of  books,  a  tantalising  list  that  we 
can  never  now  examine,  the  Books  of  Nathan  and 
Gad  and  Jehu  and  Iddo  the  Seer  and  Shemaiah 
and  the  rest.  Then  there  were  the  collections 
of  Proverbs  by  the  men  of  Hezekiah  and  others 
(Prov.  XXV.  i).  There  were  psalms  and  sacred 
lyrics  in  the  First  Temple  and  among  the  people. 

And  so  on. 
Thus  would  the  common  people  learn  the 
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brave  deeds  of  old,  sometimes  lightly  in  heedless 
moods,  sometimes  more  seriously  as  the  thought 
of  God  came  in,  in  His  dealings  with  Jacob, 
in  the  deeds  of  the  Judges,  in  the  solemn 
days  when  Moses  led  their  fathers  through  the 
Wilderness. 

Thip  i«»  %  common  phenomenon  of  life  to-day 
in  the  unchanging  East.  Eastern  history  mainly 
springs  from  such  sources.  We  can  hardly  be 
wrong  in  transferring  it  to  thos  ^  older  days. 
Life  was  dull ;  there  were  no  newspapers  or 
books.  There  was  not  much  to  talk  of.  So 
the  old  stories  would  be  greatly  prized,  and 
memory  with  no  books  to  lean  on  could  perform 
feats  impossible  to  us,  and  carry  on  history 
through  many  generations. 

Let  imagination  conjure  up  those  early  days 
and  the  primitive  child-race  which  thus  learned 
its  religion.  What  conjectures  and  emotions  it 
sets  stirring  in  one's  mind  !  Was  the  Providence 
of  God  protecting  these  old  legends  ?  Did  the 
slaves  in  Egypt  tell  them  to  each  other  ?  Was 
this  the  religious  knowledge  which  made  Joseph 
such  a  hero  ?  Did  Moses'  mother  teach  it  to 
her  boy  when  she  nursed  him  in  the  palace  of 
Pharaoh's  daughter  ?  How  otherwise  did  Moses 
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begin  to  learn  about  Jehovah  ?  Was  this  part 
of  the  thought  in  the  inspired  writer's  mind 
when  he  tells  that  "  God  who  spake  to  the 
fathers  in  many  times  and  in  many  manners 
hath  in  these  last  days  spoken  unto  us  by 
His  Son  "  ? 


IV.    How  Prophets  Wrote  History 


Now  that  we  have  found  so  much  of  the 
material  for  the  Old  Testament,  let  us  get  on 
with  the  making. 

So  far  as  we  can  judge,  this  making  proceeded 
gradually.  First  came  the  written  collections 
of  the  old  ballads  and  legends,  such  as  the  Book 
of  Jasher. 

Then  came  earnest  prophets  and  teachers 
touched  by  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah,  teaching  and 
illustrating  from  the  story  of  the  past  great 
lessons  of  God  and  Life  and  Duty.  They  were 
not  so  much  concerned  with  the  details  of  the 
history  as  with  its  solemn  lessons.  They  selected 
what  they  wanted  to  illustrate  their  themes. 
They  left  out  what  they  did  not  want.  They 
would  probably  not  be  regarded  in  our  day  as 
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scientific  historians.  But  it  might  be  good  for 
us  if  more  of  their  spirit  were  in  our  histories 
to-day. 

Take,  for  example,  the  collection  of  legends 
of  the  Judges  which  grew  up  at  the  several 
centres  where  they  lived.  Then  see  the  inspired 
prophet-writer  taking  these  stories  and  placing 
them  in  the  setting  suitable  for  his  purpose. 
See  his  continually-recurring  formula — 


The  Children  of  Israel  sinned  against  the  Lord, 
And  the  Lord  sold  them  unto  the  hand  of  .    .    . 
Then  the  Children  of  Israel  cried  unto  the  Lord, 
And  the  Lord  raised  up  unto  them  a  deliverer. 


^^1 
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That  is  the  setting  or  framework  of  his  pictures. 
The  whole  story  is  told  in  a  continuous  cycle  of 
sinning  and  suffering  and  repenting  and  deliver- 
ance, and  sinning  again  and  suffering  and  repent- 
ing and  deliverance,  and  behind  it  all  is  a  loving 
holy  God.  It  is  the  inspired  writer's  view  of 
the  philosophy  of  history.  He  is  not  content 
with  the  outward  phenomena.  He  wants  "  to 
see  the  wheels  go  round."  And  to  him  God  is 
behind  the  wheels.  That  is  where  his  inspiration 
comes  in. 
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The  Bibles  Before  the  Bible 

In  this  spirit  were  written  the  most  important 
sources  of  the  Old  Testament  which  we  have 
now  to  tell  of—"  Bibles  before  the  Bible  '  I  call 
them — ^which  were  afterwards  worked  ir.  ir.  the 
making  of  the  Pentateuch.  First  comes  the 
Bible  of  Southern  Judah. 


The  Bible  of  Southern  Judah 

Somewhere  about  the  time  of  the  prophet 
Elijah  it  seems  that  God  raised  up  a  great  silent 
prophet,  not  for  preaching  to  crowds  nor  for 
striving  with  kings,  but  for  greater  and  more 
enduring  work.  A  scholar,  an  historian,  a 
literary  aitist,  a  man  deeply  touched  by  the 
Spirit  of  Jehovah,  he  took  for  his  great  life  task 
the  making  of  a  Bible  that  Israel  might  know  the 
Lord.  No  man  knows  the  name  or  the  habitation 
of  this  silent  worker.  But  his  work  remains  his 
monument  for  ever. 

His  attitude  is  that  oi  the  Church  in  her 
litany,  "  O  God,  we  have  heard  with  our  ears 
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and  our  fathers  have  declared  to  us  the  noble 
works  that  Thou  didst  in  their  days,  and  in  the 
old  time  before  them."  He  is  no  mere  collector, 
no  mere  dry  historian.  He  is  an  enthusiast. 
He  is  also  a  great  literary  as  well  as  spiritual 
genius.  By  frequent  dialogues  and  picturesque 
vocabulary  he  gives  charm  to  his  story.  His 
heart  is  in  his  work.  He  feels  what  he  is  v  7, 
and  therefore  makes  his  readers  feel.  He  .atces 
us  share  the  silent  pain  of  Abraham  sacrificing 
his  son.  He  makes  our  children  flush  with 
intense  interest  over  Joseph  in  Egypt.  From 
him  our  Bible  gets  the  story  of  Jacob  and  Esau, 
and  to  this  day  he  makes  the  lump  rise  in  our 
throats  as  we  listen  to  poor  Esau's  sobbing  cry, 
"  Bless  me,  even  me  also,  O  my  father  !  " 

He  gives  us  the  first  written  version  of  the 
Pentateuch  story.  The  full  contents  of  his 
book  we  shall  never  know,  since  it  has  gone  w4th 
the  rest  of  the  Lost  Books  of  Israel.  But  much 
of  it  has  been  disinterred  from  our  present 
Bible.  It  evidently  began  with  a  Creation  story 
which  is  inserted  in  our  Bible,  beginning  in  the 
middle  of  the  verse  Gen.  ii.  4  :  "In  the  day 
that  the  Lord  God  [Jehovah  Elohim]  made  the 
earth  and  the  heavens."    Note  especially  his 
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title  for  God,  Jehovah,  which  is  persistently 
avoided  by  the  other  writers  in  Genesis.  To 
this  peculiarity  he  owes  the  title  by  which  his 
work  is  known.  The  Jahvist  (or  Jehovist) 
document. 


The  Bible  of  Northern  Israel 


■hi 


The  "  Jehovist  "  writer  is  supposed  to  have 
written  in  the  south,  in  Judah,  because  the  names 
in  that  locality  are  more  prominent  in  his  work. 
About  fifty  years  later  some  northern  prophet  or 
group  of  prophets  wrote  a  similar  work  for 
northern  Israel  (that  is,  if  we  may  judge  again 
by  prominent  localities).  It  was  probably  some- 
where in  the  days  (800-750  B.C.)  when  Amos  and 
Hosea  were  preaching  in  the  north.  We  know 
less  of  this  work  than  of  its  predecessor.  We 
have  less  of  it  to  judge  by.  The  same  earnest 
spiritual  purpose  runs  through  it,  but  it  lacks 
the  vivid  personal  touch  which  is  the  charm  of 
the  other  book.  It  looks  as  if  it  were  the  work 
of  a  group  of  prophets  rather  than  of  one. 

The  first  piece  we  have  of  it  is  inserted  at 
Gen.  XV.,  so  we  do  not  know  whether  it  went 
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back  beyond  Abraham.  Its  story  runs  parallel 
with  the  Judah  Bible,  though  evidently  it  is 
using  different  early  sources,  for  there  are 
discrepancies  between  the  narratives,  and  it  uses 
different  names,  e.g.,  Horeb  instead  of  Sinai ; 
Amorites  instead  of  Canaanites ;  Jacob  instead 
of  Israel,  etc. 

The  most  marked  difference  is  the  use  of  the 
title  Elohim  (not  Jehovah)  in  all  the  earlier 
narrative.  Therefore  scholars  have  designated 
this  document  as  the  Elohist,  which  is  rather 
stupid  of  them,  for  it  only  shows  this  character- 
istic in  its  earlier  sections  and  it  is  not  the  only 
one  to  do  so. 
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The  Book  of  Deuteronomy 


Now  comes  the  most  important  J  these  early 
"  Bibles,"  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  written 
perhaps  about  the  time  of  King  Hezekiah  by 
some  great  unknown  student  of  the  life  and 
times  of  Moses.  His  chief  sources  were  appar- 
ently the  Northern  and  Southern  "  Bibles " 
just  mentioned.  But  he  was  greater  than  his 
teachers  and  wrote  greater  things  than  they. 
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We  can  judge  of  him  the  more  confidently 
because  his  book,  unlike  the  others,  has  been 
found  intact.  As  we  read  it  we  try  to  reproduce 
him  for  ourselves.  An  enthusiast  for  righteous- 
ness and  an  enthusiast  for  Moses.  As  St.  John 
spent  half  a  century  meditating  about  Jesus 
before  he  put  his  pen  to  the  story  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  so  we  judge  of  this  man  as  meditating  on 
God's  dealings  with  Moses  till  the  spirit  of  the 
old  Legislator  lived  again  in  him.  His  book  tells 
the  events  of  the  last  month  of  the  desert  wander- 
ings. He  gathers  into  it  the  essence  of  the 
teachings  of  Moses.  He  saw  the  deep  spiritual 
import  of  that  teaching.  He  brought  to  it 
perhaps  a  still  deeper  power  through  the  influence 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  on  himself.  The  result  is 
the  noblest  section  in  the  Pentateuch. 

We  do  not  know  for  whom  he  wrote  it,  or 
what  he  did  with  it  when  written.  We  do  not 
know  what  influence  it  had  on  the  people  of  his 
day,  though  there  is  reason  later  to  conjecture 
that  on  its  first  appearance  it  had  made  a  deep 
impression.  We  know  nothing  about  its  history. 
The  manuscript  disappeared,  and  the  world 
might  never  have  known  anything  about  it  but 
for  the  fortunate  accident  (humanly  speaking) 
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that  brought  it  to  light  perhaps  a  century  later. 
The  story  of  its  recovery  is  told  in  2  Kings  xxii, 
the  story  of  that  never-to-be-forgotten  day 
in  the  eighteenth  year  of  King  Josiah  (621  B.C.) 
when  all  Jerusalem  was  stirring  with  ex- 
citement and  no  one  could  talk  of  anything 
but  the  news  from  the  Temple.  "  They  have 
found  the  Book  of  the  Law  in  the  house  of  the 

Lord!" 

Evidently  it  made  a  tremendous  impression. 
King  Josiah  and  his  helpers  made  it  their  banner 
of  reform.  Jeremiah  the  prophet  went  out 
through  the  land  teaching  its  precepts  (Jer.  xi. 
1-8).  His  own  writings  show  deep  traces  of  its 
influence.  Hebrew  scholars  tell  us  that  a  study 
of  the  style  of  the  two  books  shows  that  Jeremiah 
had  "  steeped  himself  in  Deuteronomy." 

This  accidental  discovery  of  "  The  Book  of 
the  Law  "  is  the  most  striking  event  in  the  whole 
History  of  the  Making  of  the  Bible.  Here  is 
evidently  a  book  regarded  for  some  reason  as  of 
divine  authority,  a  book  which  Josiah  and  the 
people  clearly  regard  as  an  ancient  Book  of  the 
Law,  which  had  been  known  before  and  which 
had  been  for  a  long  time  lost.  The  whole  story 
forces  that  impression  on  us. 
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No  other  book  ever  before  was  such  a  power 
in  Israel.  It  was  the  first  appearance  of  what 
we  may  well  call  a  "  People's  Bible."  Other 
collections  of  laws  and  history  were  in  the  keeping 
of  prophets  and  priests.  But  never  before  was 
such  a  book  as  this,  a  book  for  the  people, 
published  to  the  people,  telling  in  noblest  form 
the  thoughts  of  their  great  Lawgiver,  preaching 
and  teaching  and  beseeching  the  nation  to 
return  to  the  Lord  their  God. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  room  here  to  indicate 
the  reasons  for  identifying  it  with  Deuteronomy. 


The  Book  of  the  Priests 

We  have  still  one  more  "  Lost  Bible  "  to  tell 
of,  the  documents  from  which  our  Pentateuch 
gets  the  main  parts  of  its  laws.  The  priests 
were  the  chief  depositaries  of  laws,  part  of  them 
oral,  handed  on  at  the  various  sanctuaries  from 
generation  to  generation,  much  of  them  probably 
written,  since  the  priests  were  familiar  vvith 
writing.  The  book  is  very  decided  on  the 
theory  that  the  name  Jehovah  was  not  known 
before  Moses.    It  always  calls  God  Elohim  in 
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Genesis.    It  records  the  declaration  in  Exod. 
vi.  2,  "  By  my  name  Jehovah  was  I  not  known 
unto  them."    We  owe  to  it  the  majestic  Creation 
story  in  Gen.  i.     It  seems  to  have  touched  very 
slightly  the  history  of  the  Patriarchs.    It  gives 
special  prominence  to  worship  and  ceremonial, 
telling  minutely  of  Circumcision,  the  Sabbath, 
the  Priesthood,  and  the  Festivals.    It  has  a  very 
large  collection  of  laws  mainly  ceremonial.    The 
concluding  parts  of  Exodus,  the  beginning  of 
Numbers,  and  practically  the  whole  of  Leviti  us 
come  from  it.     It  is  a  very  systematic  work,  -ery 
particular   about    chronology    and    genealogies. 
And  it  is  a  book  with  splendid  lofty  ideals.    But 
it  looks  as  if  it  would  be  a  dull  book  to  read  by 
itself  as  compared  with  the  stirring  pages  of 
Deuteronomy  and  the  Southern  Bible. 

Scholars  have  designated  it  the  "  Book  of 
the  Priests,"  indicated  in  brief  notation  by 
the  letter  P. 


, '. 


V.    Methods  of  Critical  Study 


All  this  time  the  question  is  inevitably  in  the 
reader's  mind  ;    If  these  elementary  "  bibles  " 
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have  vanished  with  the  other  "  lost  literature," 
how  can  we  know  anything  about  them  ? 

The  answer  is  that  it  is  possible  in  a  large 
measure  to  reconstruct  them  by  examir'*ion  of 
our  present  Bible,  in  which  they  ^re  incor^   rated. 

The  ancient  Semitic  writers  pieced  together 
their  sources,  extracting  from  each  such  sections 
as  suited  their  purpose,  lifting  them  bodily  word 
for  word  into  their  work  and  connecting  them 
where  necessary  by  nc-as  of  their  own.  So 
that  if  the  documents  thus  incorporated  have 
any  marked  characteristics  of  subject  or  language 
or  style,  it  may  be  possible  to  distinguish  them 
from  one  another,  and  sometimes  to  reconstruct 
the  original  sources  word  for  word. 

Take  for  example  the  Pentateuch.  Begin  at 
the  beginning.  In  the  first  section,  chap.  i.  to 
ii.  4,  we  have  a  version  of  the  story  of  creation  in 
dignified,  solemn,  formal  style  with  characteristic 
words  and  phrases  which  also  occur  in  later 
parts  of  the  book.  Amongst  them  we  notice 
especially  the  title  of  the  Deity,  Elohim  (God). 

Now,  the  very  next  section,  beginning  Gen. 
ii.  4,  is  another  Creation  story,  apparently  from 
a  different  source.  The  order  of  creation  is 
different,  the  style  is  very  different,  and  we  are 
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especially  struck  by  the  sudden  change  of  the 
Divine  name  to  Jehovah  Elohim  (Lord  God). 

This  at  least  suggests  to  us  that  the  Book  of 
Genesis  was  written  by  combining  earlier  sources. 
Then,  as  we  go  on,  we  find  counterparts  of  these 
two  sections  running  on  still  together,  keeping 
still  their  marked  characteristics. 

Now  let  us  take  the  first  section.  Gen.  i,  and 
all  its  corresponding  sections  through  Genesis, 
and  with  a  camel-hair  brush  tint  them  all  over 
in  a  pale  red.  Then  read  them  consecutively 
for  several  pages.  We  shall  find  them  forming 
a  fairly  intelligible  story,  though  very  slight  and 
scrappy  in  the  Genesis  portion.  We  shall  find 
characteristic  words  and  phrases  running  through 
them,  such  as  :  create  ;  after  their  kind ;  iUz 
selfsame  day;  these  are  the  generations  of; 
living  creatures ;  beasts  of  the  earth  ;  creeping 
thing  ;  all  flesh  ;  sojourner  ;  throughout  their 
generations,  etc.  There  is  not  very  much  from 
this  source  in  Genesis,  but  if  we  continue  our 
red  sections  right  through  the  Pentateuch  we 
shall  find  in  them  nearly  all  the  regulations  about 
ritual  and  ceremonies,  about  Circumcision  and 
the  Sabbath  and  the  Festivals,  also  the  great 
bulk  of  the  priestly  laws.    And  I  trust  it  will  be 
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with  some  interest  we  shall  feel  the  conviction 
that  all  the  old  "  lost  literature  "  is  not  altogether 
lost,  that  in  these  red-tinted  sections,  right 
through  the  Pentateuch,  we  have  got  back  at 
least  a  large  part  of  the  Bible  of  the  Priests. 

Then  we  turn  back  to  the  Bible  to  read  the 
parts  left  uncoloured.  Evidently  we  are  reading 
quite  another  document,  differing  from  the 
first  in  language  and  style,  much  more  interest- 
ingly written,  more  artistic,  more  poetical,  full 
of  vivid  dramatic  touches  that  make  the  history 
live  before  us.  We  have  got  back  the  old 
Jahvist  Bible  of  Southern  Judah.  Or,  rather, 
we  have  got  back  the  combination  of  it  with  the 
Elohist  Bible  of  the  north. 

This  little  sketch  is  merely  intended  as  the 
barest  suggestion  of  the  methods  of  critical  work 
on  the  Bible.  It  is  impossible  in  my  limited 
space  to  do  more. 

VI.    The  Final  Stage 

We  now  come  to  the  final  stage  in  the  growth 
of  the  Old  Testament. 

In  the  day  when  the  nation  feU  and  the  last 
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King  of  jadah  was  carried  away  captive  the 
Jewish  Bible  in  its  present  completed  form  w-^s 
still  unwritten. 

Then  came  the  final  stage  in  the  Making  of 
the  Old  Testament.    God  took  that  poor  faulty 
Church  and  nation  into  captivity,  "  apart  from 
the  multitude,"  and  prepared  them  to  give  to 
the  worid  their  Bible.    Very  wonderful  is  the 
working  of  His  Divine  Providence.    That  terrible 
trouble  seems  to  have  done  more  for  Israel  than 
all  the  years  of  prosperity.    Without  it  they  had 
hardly  been  fitted  for  the  Making  of  the  Bible. 
Their   misery   brought   them    closer   to    God. 
"  The  nation  as  it  were  went  into  retreat  and 
performed  penance  for  its  long  errors  and  sins," 
Henceforth  idolatry  had  no  power  over  them. 
Henceforth  the  Divine  Presence  grew  more  and 
more    real.    Henceforth    their    sacred    records 
grew    exceedingly    precious    as    they    felt    the 
prophetic  voices  passing  away.    There  seemed 
little  of  national  glory  to  hope  for  in  the  future, 
and  so  they  learned  to  brood  in  that  sorrowful 
exile  over  their  wondrous  past,  to  treasure  and 
love  as  never  before  the  words  and  deeds  of 
their  great  leaders  of  old.    They  were  apart  with 
God  and  with  their   Sacred  Records.    Every 
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word  of  their  prophets,  every  page  of  their 
history,  was  prized.  Their  deepening  spirUu^ 
perception  made  them  realise  that  "  un  o  them 
were  committed  the  Oracles  of  God  "  (Rom. 
iii  2).  Now  they  were  ready  for  the  final  Stage, 
the  formation  of  the  Canon  of  Scripture. 

The  whole  environment  of  our  history  is  now 
changed.    We  are  no  longer  in  Palestme,  the 
LZf  Jehovah's  worship,  the  land  of  Abraham 
and  Moses  and  David  and  the  Prophets  where 
the  Bible  had  been  growing  for  a  thousand  y«irs. 
The  scene  is  transferred  to  gorgeous  Babylon, 
with  its  pride  and  pomp  and  barbaric  splendour 
with  its  majestic  temples  and  countless  idols  ^d 
pagan    wickedness,    where    the   name    of    the 
Lfritual  Jehovah  was  not  known.    There  dwelt 
the  exiles  in  the  Jewish  quarter  by  the  nver. 

By  the  waters  of  Babylon  they  sat  down  and  wept : 
Yea,  they  wept  when  they  remembered  Zion. 

But  they  did  something  more  than  weep  about 
the  past.  A  compelling  impulse  was  upon  them 
from  above  as  they  thought  of  the  holy  teaching 
which  they  had  too  lightly  prized.  The  prophets 
were  gone,  but  they  would  record  the  sacred 
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words  of  the  prophets.  Their  history  seemed 
closed,  but  they  would  write  it  for  their  descen- 
dants. Their  temple  was  in  ruins,  but  the 
priests  who  preserved  the  laws  and  the  ritual  of 
its  worship  would  formulate  all  connected  with 
the  service  of  Jehcvtih.  The  loving-kindness 
of  the  Lord  must  never  be  forgotten  ;  the  hope 
of  the  mysterious  Messiah  must  still  be  kept 

alive.  ^u  rr 

So  they  began  the  writing  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. And  scarce  was  their  task  finished  when 
the  Messiah  came,  in  whom  lay  its  chief  inter- 
pretation and  fulfihnent.  And— it  is  the  bitter 
irony  of  history— when  He  came  they  knew 
Him  not— they  crucified  Him. 

They  had  piles  of  precious  manuscripts 
brought  with  them  into  their  exile.  And  promi- 
nent amongst  their  books  were  the  Four  Sacred 
Histories : 

The  Jahvist  book  of  Judah. 

The  Elohist  book  of  Israel. 

The  Book  of  the  Law,  which  we  call  Deuter- 
onomy. 

The  Book  of  the  Priests,  written  or  perhaps 

completed  in  the  early  exile  days. 
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With  these  Four  Books  they  began.  They 
made  from  them  one  great  book  which  we  call 
the  Pentateuch.    Why  ?    And  how  ? 

Be   it   remembered   that   Deuteronoray   was 
already  regarded  as  a  sort  of  natioiwl  Bible. 
But  it  was  clearly  a  very  imperfect  Bible  as  it 
stood.    It  looked  back  to  laws  which  it  did  not 
quote,  and  to  history  which  it  did  not  relate. 
Clearly   it   was  necessary  to  add   these.    So, 
as  the   other    three   books  were  the  standard 
coUection  of  these  laws  and  history,  they  must 
in  some  way  be   appended.    But   since  they 
were     largely    parallel     collections,     each     of 
them  containing  much   of  the  same  material, 
it   would   naturally  occur    to    the  writers    to 
make  selections  and  weave  them  together  to 
avoid  repetition. 

We  can  best  understand  their  methods 
of  working  by  glancing  at  a  literary  work 
done  for  the  four  gospels  six  hundred  years 

later. 

Early  in  the  second  century  a.d.  a  very  famous 
book  was  written  by  a  Syrian  scholar  named 
Tatian,  for  the  convenience  of  reading  in  church. 
It  was  known  as  the  Diatessaron,  or  Book  of  the 
Four.    It  wove  together  cleverly  the  very  words 
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of  the  four  Gospels  so  as  to  avoid  repetition  and 
give  a  clear  consecutive  life  of  our  Lord.  Here 
is  a  section  of  it : 


Then  cometh  Jesus  from  Galilee  to  the 
Jordan  unto  John  to  be  baptized  of  him. 
And  Jesus  was  about  thirty  years  of  age 
and  was  supposed  to  be  the  Son  of  Joseph. 
Now  John  saw  Jesus  coming  unto  him  and 
saith,  This  is  the  Lamb  of  God  which 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world.    This  is 
He  of  Whom  I  said,  after  me  i-all  come  a 
man  which  is  preferred  be  'c  e  n*c,  for  He 
was  before  me,  and  I  kne    H-  .  not,  but 
that  He  may  be  made  ms.n^      to  Israel 
therefore  came  I  baptizing  with  water. 
Now  John  was  forbidding  Him,  saying,  I 
have  need  to  be  baptized  of  Thee  and 
comest  Thou  to  me?    Jesus  answered 
him,  SuflFer  it  now,  thus  it  becometh  us  to 
fulfil  all  righteousness.  Then  he  suffered 
him.    And  when  all  the  people  were  bap- 
tized Jesus  also  was  baptized,  and  He  went 
up  straightway  out  of  the  water  and  the 
heaven  was  opened  unto  Him.    And  the 
Holy  Spirit  descended  upon  Him  in  the 
form  of  a  dove's  body,  and  lo  a  voice  from 
heaven.  This  is  My  Beloved  Son  in  Whom 
I  am  well  pleased.    And  John  bare  wit- 
ness saying.  Furthermore  I  saw  the  Spirit 
descending  as  a  dove  out  of  heaven,  and  it 
abode  on  Him. 
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This  making  of  the  Old  Testament  was  aot 
done  all  at  once,  but  in  three  separate  periods. 
The  "  First  Jewish  Bible  "  was  the      Torah, 
the  "Law,"   our  Pentateuch.    Later  on,  the 
chief  of  the  Prophetic  Utterances  and  Prophetic 
Histories  were  added.    So  the  "  Second  Jewish 
Bible"   was  "The   Law  and  the  Prophetc. 
Later  on  again  it  was  still  further  enlarged,  and 
the  "  Complete  Jewish  Bible  "  was^ "  The  Law 

and  the  Prophets  and  the  Writings." 

In  the  New  Testament  titles  of  the  Jewish 

Bible  we  see  the  traces  of  this  gradual  formation. 

c  g.  "  The  Law  "  (Matt.  v.  i8  ;   xii.  5.  etc.)  ; 

"The  Law  and  the  Prophets,  or  Moses  and  the 

Prophets  "  (Matt.  vii.  12  ;    Luke  xvi.  29,  3O  j 

"  The  Law  and  the  Prophets  and  the  Psahns 

(Luke  xxiv.  44). 

The  First  Jewish  Bible 

The  first  Jewish  Bible,  then,  was  quite 
a  small  one,  only  the  Pentateuch  With  the 
Jews  this  has  always  been  par  excellence  The 
Bible  "  No  other  books  have  ever  won  quite 
the  same  position  in  Judaism.    The  Samaritans 
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have  never  accepted  any  other  books  at  all. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  this  completed  Penta- 
teuch was  the  book  referred  to  when  Ezra  came 
up  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem  "  with  the  Law 
of  God  in  his  hand  "  (Ezra  vii).  Here,  then 
(457  B.C.),  was  the  first  appearance  in  history  of 
our  present  completed  Pentateuch. 

The  reader  is,  I  hope,  now  in  a  position  to  see 
that  this  Pentateuch  of  the  Exile  days  is  but  a 
"  latest  edition,"  a  completest  and  fullest  edition, 
putting  together  in  literary  form  earlier  existing 
sacred  histories.  It  is  necessary  to  emphasise 
this.  For  in  all  the  disquiet  caused  by  *  higher 
criticism  "  of  the  Old  Testament,  nothing  has 
so  disturbed  simple  Christian  people  as  the 
statement  that  the  Pentateuch  was  not  written 
until  the  days  of  the  Exile. 

It  is  quite  true,  in  a  certain  sense.  But  why 
should  ;t  be  disturbing  ?  Take  an  illustration 
from  secular  histor>.  Green's  History  of  the 
English  People  tells  the  story  of  Alfred  and  of 
William  the  Conqueror  neariy  a  thousand  years 
after  date.  Do  we  therefore  doubt  the  substantial 
truth  of  these  stories  ?  Of  course  we  assume 
that  Professor  Green  used  all  the  eariier  English 
histories,   that   he   and  his  predecessors   used 
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also  aU   accessible  older   material,  ballads  and 
folk-lore  and   traditions   and  laws  and   letters 
and   ancient   charters  which  bore  upon  their 

work* 

The  Pentateuch  oomes  to  us  in  a  somewhat 
similar  way.    The   writers   in   that   Divinely- 
guided  community  used  earlier  authorities,  and 
these,  again,  used  still  earlier  material  back  m 
far  as  they  could  go.    Behind  our  Pentateuch, 
as  we  have  seen,  lie  two  earlier  independent 
"  Pentateuchs  "  (if  I  may  use  the  word),  the 
Northern  and  Southern  Bibles,  one  of  them 
going  back  to  about  900  B.C.    These  two,  again, 
distinctly  state  that  they  used  still  earUer  and 
evidently  independent  sources,  as  already  pointed 
out.    The  sources  they  mention  are  some  of 
them  written  documents  which  even  in  their 
day  were  so  ancient  as  to  be  ascribed  to  Moses 
himself.    Other  sources  were  oral  traditions  or 
written  collections  of  oral  traditions.    I     have 
no  desire  here  to  minimise  the  risk  of  long  oral 
transmission.    We  must  make   full   allowance 
for  this.    But  it  is  quite  a  different  thing  to 
doubt  that  the  history  is  in  substance  histoncal, 
or    to    suggest    that    the    writers,    instead    of 
keeping    to    the    traditions    which    they    had 
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received,  were  simply  inventing  ideal  pictures 

for  themselves. 

This  we  can  say,  judging  the  Bible  as  we  judge 
ordinary  secular  history.    But  Christian  men 
will  also  keep  in  mind  that  the  Bible  grew  .a  a 
community  solemnised  by  the  sense  of  God  8 
presence  and  devoutly  remembering  and  record- 
ing, however  imperfectly,  the  things  that  God 
had  done.    They  will  reverently  bring  m  the 
thought  of  inspiration  and  of  Divine  oversight, 
and  of  the  comiection  of  the  Old  Testamen 
with   the   coming   of   Christ.    And   they   will 
remember  how  our  dear  Lord  Himself  loved 
and  reverenced  that  old  Book.    Though  these 
things  do  not  guarantee  inerrancy  in  its  history, 
they  at  least  generate  an  attitude  of  mind  averse 
to  gratuitous  suggestions  of  doubt. 

Surely  the  overruling  Providence  of  God  was 
at  the  making  of  that  Jewish  Bible.  In  their 
exaggerated  reverence  for  its  first  part,  the  Law, 
one  wonders  how  they  ever  let  any  other  books 
in.  But  the  appeal  of  the  Prophets  was  impos- 
sible to  resist,  so  their  Bible  was  enlarged  to 
be  "  The  Law  and  the  Prophets."  When  the 
Prophets  had   got    into  the   sacred  enclosure. 
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doubtless  they  thought  their  Bible  must  now 
be  complete.  But  the  God  of  the  wilderness 
journey  was  guiding  them,  still  "  speaking  to 
the  children  of  Israel  thgt  they  go  forward." 

Outside  the  limits  of  the  Sacred  Canon  of  the 
Law    and    the    Prophets,    there    remained    an 
abundant  religious  literature  which  could  not 
well  come  under  either  of  those  headings,  and 
which  contained  phases  of  spiritual  truth  not 
yet  included  in  the  Bible.    In  this  literature 
certain    parts   had    stood    out    prominent    for 
generations  in  the  reverence  and  regard  of  the 
spiritual  in  Israel.    Doubtless  most  popular  of 
all  was  the  Psalter.    From  the  older  days,  from 
the  choir-desks  of  the  first  Temple  had  come 
sheets  of  psalms  and  temple  music  composed 
by  holy  men  for  the  service  of  Jehovah,  and  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  habits  of  modern  choirboys, 
not  always  in  very  good  order  or  preservation. 
We  have  a  glimpse  of  the  men  of  Hezekiah  in 
early  days  picking  out  from  the  temple  music 
the  psalms  of  David  and  Asaph  the  Seer  (2  Chron. 
xxix.  30).    With  these  were  the  newer  hymns 
of  the  second  Temple.    All  these,  by  gradual 
growth  and  survival  of  favourites,  probably  grew 
into  the  five  little  hymn-books  as  indicated  in 
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our  Revised  Version,  and  it  is  very  likely 
that  they  were  the  first  part  of  this  third 
group  of  writings  to  gain  admission  into  the 

^  Aho  amongst  this  literature  were  the  words 
of  "  them  that  speak  in  proverbs."    There  was 
that  wonderful  dramatic  poem, "  Job,    grapphng 
with  deep   questions  which  men  were  asking 
about  the  mystery  of  evil.    There  was  the  Book 
of  Daniel,  which  had  come  too  late  for  admission 
into  "  the  Prophets,"  and  other  books  containmg, 
in  more  or  less  imperfect  form,  glimpses  of 
precious  spiritual  truth. 

There  were  doubts  as  to  the  admission  of 
some  of  these  books.  Esther  and  Canticles 
remained  long  on  the  borderland.  It  was  no 
until  the  Synod  of  Jamnia,  about  a.d.  90,  that 
Esther  and  Canticles  were  finally  accepted  and 
the  list  of  Old  Testament  Books  officially 
completed 

So  I  close  my  brief,  imperfect  sketch  of  "  The 
Making  of  the  Old  Testament.''  Surely  no 
reader  who  has  followed  it  carefully  needs  here 
to  be  told  that  these  scribes  and  doctors  of  the 
Captivity,  or  afterwards,  did  not  decide  what 
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was  to  be  accepted  as  the  Scriptures  of  God. 
Yet  at  risk  of  tediousness,  let  me  repeat  that  these 
scribes  and  doctors  had  very  little  to  do  with  the 
decision.    The  mass  of  Old  Testament  books 
gained  canonical  authority  because  for  centuries 
they  had  by  their  own  inherent  power  commended 
themselves  to  the  spiritual  discernment  of  the 
godly   in   Israel.    They   had   long   established 
themselves  in  the  hearts  of  the  faithful  with  an 
authority  which  could  not  be  shaken  or  con- 
firmed   by    official    decision.    The    men    who 
compiled  the  Bible  simply  accepted  established 
facts.    They  decided  not  what  was  to  be  Bible, 
but  what  was  already  Bible.    The-   recorded 
not  their  own  judgment,  but  that  of  ages  before 
them.     Their  verdict   only  asserted,    "These 
are   the   books   which   have   been    for   gener- 
ations   accepted    amongst    us    as    of    Divine 

authority." 

Be  it  remembered,  too,  that  this  collection  of 
sacred  books  was  not  only  the  authoritative 
inspired  Bible  of  the  Jewish  Church,  but  also 
the  only  authoritative  inspired  Bible  of  the 
Christian  Church  for  many  years  until  it  was 
again  enlarged  by  the  gradual  inclusion  of  the 
New  Testament  writings.    Our  Lord  and  His 
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Apotle.  recogm.e  it  »  "  the  Script"'"."  "*« 
Law  and  the  Propheu."  "  the  Oracles  of  God 
They  never  hint  that  thi.  coUect»n  of  Mcred 
booto  is  im^rfect  or  excessive     They  quote  .t 
.s  the  inspired  teaching  of  God  and  the  authon- 
Utive  stMidard  to  end  all  controversy.    It  « 
Jesus    Hir^self   who   bids    men    search    these 
Scriptur     and  answers  an  inquirer's  question 
%!Z  mg  him  to  this  Bible.  "  What  is  wntten 
in  the  Law.  How  readest  thou  ?  ^ 

But  there  is  something  more  importtnt  still. 
Let  my  last  words  be  to  point  out  to  Christian 
"^pU,  as  I  have  already  done  in  an  earU» 
chapter,  the  personal  attitude  of  our  dear  Lord 
hS  towTrd  that  Old  Testament^   It  -» 
the  only  Bible  He  had.    It  was  the  Bible  of  His 
fdu'tion.    It  was  the  Bible  of  His  miniM^ry^ 
He  took  for  granted  its  todamenwl  do«nnes 
about  creation,  man.  righteousness.  God  s  prov^ 
dence  and  purpose.    He   accepted   «   »«  the 
™tion  for  Himself  and  taught  His  d^cipks 
to  find  Him  in  it.    He  used  it  to  justify  H« 
mission  and  to  illumine  the  mystery  of  the 
Cross.    Above  aU,  He.fed  His  own  sou    w^ 
its  contents  and  in  the  great  crises  of  His  Ule 
sustained  Himself  upon  it  as  the  solemn  word 
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of  God.  In  spite  of  its  defects  (which  He 
Himself  points  out),  I  cannot  help  feeling  that 
the  Bible  which  was  good  enough  for  my  dear 
Lord  Himself  should  be  good  enough  for  me. 
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Where  the  story  of  the  Old  Testament  closes, 
the  story  of  the  New  Testament  begins.  They 
touch  at  the  centre-point  in  the  history  of  the 
world  when  "  In  the  fulness  of  time  God  sent 
forth  His  Son." 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  in  the  Making 
of  the  New  Testament  is  that,  like  that  of  the 
Old,  it  was  unconscious,  unintentional.  When 
we  come  to  Apostolic  days,  we  find  the  first 
Christians  with  their  complete  Holy  Bible  which 
we  now  call  the  Old  Testament.  And  to  one 
who  really  thinks  himself  into  their  position,  the 
wonder  is,  humanly  speaking,  that  there  should 
ever  have  come  what  we  call  the  New  Testament. 
For  these  early  Christians  had  no  more  notion 
of  making  a  new  Bible  or  adding  to  the  old  one 
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than  we  have  to-day.  They  had.  as  we  have, 
the  Word  of  God.  believed  to  be  complete, 
regarded  by  them  and  quoted  by  Christ  and  His 
Apostles  as  the  Bible  of  Divine  authority.  They 
wanted  no  other.  It  would  have  seemed  to 
them  sacrilegious  to  add  to  it  even  if  .hey  thought 
of  such  a  thing,  which  they  did  not. 

The  curious  thing,  though,  is  that  they  did 
not  want  (even  without  putting  it  into  the  Bible) 
to  write  at  once  for  their  own  use  a  full  life  of 
Jesus.    One  would  have  expected  that  the  first 
thing  they  would  do  after  Pentecost  would  be  to 
go  to  the  twelve  Apostles  and  ask  them.     Wnte 
us  down  in  a  book  at  once  everything  that  you 
have  seen  and  heard  and  learned  about  Jesus 
during  those  wonderful  three  years."    But  they 
did  not.    Perhaps  it  will  surprise  us  less  if  we 
try  to  put  ourselves  in  their  place. 

I.    The  Oral  Gospel 

Take  the  first  twenty  years  after  the  Ascension 
up  to  about  A.D.  50.  Here  is  a  religious  com- 
munity scattered  in  groups  through  many  cities 
and  villages-simple,  plain  people,  fishers  and 
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fanners  and  porters  and  tent-makers  and  artisans. 
They  are  very  happy  in  their  wonderful  new 
religion.    One  thought  dominates  all  life  for 
them:    "We  know  that  the  Son  of  God  is 
come."    They  want  to  hear  ever>thing  they  can 
about  Him.    Most  of  them  ca.mot  read.    Very 
few  would  be  capable  of  writing  a  book.    In 
any  case  they  do  not  want  books.    In  Palestine, 
at  least,  they  have  a  strong  prejudice  against 
committing  anything  to  writing.    Their  whole 
training  has  been   oral.    Their  knowledge  of 
things  has  come  by  hearsay.    There  are  no 
newspapers.    When  there  is  any  news  somebody 
tells  it.    Written  books  or  read  books  (except 
the  Bible)  are  not  at  all  in  their  line. 

Also  it  is  hardly  worth  while  writing  books. 
Mingled  with  their  joy  is  a  restless  expectancy. 
They  are  convinced  that  Jesus  will  return  during 
their  lifetime  to  take  them  all  to  heaven.    They 
do  not  know  the  moment.    It  may  be  any  day, 
"  at  evening  or  at  midnight  or  at  cockcrow,  or 
in  the  morning."    Even  their  Apostles  at  first 
looked  forward  to  the  day  when  "  we  which  are 
alive  and  remain  shall  be  caught  up  to  meet  the 
Lord  in  the  air."    So,  with  heaven  lying  about 
them,  there  was  no  need  of  writing  books  for  the 
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future.    There  was  no  future,  except  a  future 
in  glory  with  the  Lord. 

So  they  gathered  in  their  Uttle  weekly  assem- 
bUea  to  hear  their  Old  Testament  Scriptures  and 
to  pray  and  to  receive  their  holy  Communion, 
and  to  listen  to  the  burning  words   of  the 
"  Witnesses  "  who  had  been  with  Jesus  or  seen 
Him  or  learned  about  Him  from  those  who  had. 
They  wanted  not  written  documents,  but  heart- 
to-heart  talks  from  men  who  knew.    Sometimes 
they  had  only  a  teacher  who  had  learned  from 
the  Apostles.    Sometimes  they  had  a  disciple 
who  had  actually  heard  the  Lord     And  some- 
times they  would  get  hold  of  a  real  live  Apostle, 
one  of  the  Twelve. 

Now,  it  is  a  matter  of  experience  that  if  any 
man  keeps  telUng  the  same  incidents  for  many 
years  there  comes  naturally  a  certain  uniformity 
in  the  telling,  almost  as  fixed  as  writing.    And 
if  the  several  Apostles  were  continuaUy  teaching 
the  life  of  Jesus,  there  would  gradually  come  a 
certain  uniformity  in  the   cycle  of  teaching 
They  could  not  dwell  on  every  little  point. 
They  would  "  put  first  things  first.      Special 
acts  and  discourses  of  the  Lord  would  stand  out 
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in  higher  prominence.  Other  incidents  of  minor 
importance  would  fall  into  the  background  or  be 
dropped  out.  The  Incarnation,  the  Baptism, 
the  Passion,  the  Resurrection,  the  Ascension, 
the  historic  substance  of  the  ancient  creeds, 
would  be  the  great  centres  around  which  the 
teaching  grouped  itself.  Thus,  in  course  of 
years,  there  would  be  a  growingly-uniform  cycle 
of  facts  and  sayings  which  would  be  the  main 
Gospel  of  the  Church,  stored  in  the  memories 
of  the  hearers. 

Then,  again,  every  year  in  a  hundred  places 
together  were  the  preparation  classes  for  Baptism 
like  our  Confirmation  classes.  Converts  had  to 
be  taught  in  regular  and  compact  form  the  main 
facts  of  the  Christian  creed.  This  would  greatly 
tend  towards  crystallising  the  oral  teaching  into 
a  fairly  uniform  gospel  known  well  by  all 
instructed  Christians  all  over  the  Church. 

Thus  came  the  formation  of  an  oral  gospel 
differing  somewhat  in  different  places  and 
periods,  but  in  the  main  the  same.  This  was 
the  "  deposit,"  the  matter  "  which  they  delivered, 
which  from  the  beginning  were  eye  witnesses 
and  ministers  of  the  Word."  This  was  what 
Paul  was  orally  taught  by  Ananias  at  Damascus 
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and    by    others    more    fuUy    afterwards.    "  I 
delivered  unto  you,"  he  says  to  the  CorinAians 
"  that  which  I  also  received,  how  that  Chnst 
died  for  our  sins  according  to  the  Scriptures ; 
and  that  He  was  buried,  and  that  He  hath  been 
raised  on  the  third  day  according  to  the  Scrip- 
tures "    This  is  what  he  means  when  he  bids 
the  Thessalonians,  "Hold  fast  the  traditions 
which  ye  have  received  »    This  is  the  deposit 
about  which  he  charges  Timothy,  "  O  Timothy, 
guard  that  deposit  which  is  committed  unto 

thee."  -         V 

This  was  the  oral  gospel  published  through 
the  whole  Church,  not  in  written  books,  but 
on  the  fleshy  tablets  of  the  heart."  Probab  Y 
our  present  gospel  of  St.  Mark  would  fairly 
represent  its  main  substance.  Mark  is  said  to 
have  learned  it  from  the  "  lessons "  or  ora^ 
instructions  of  Peter.  At  any  rate,  this  oral 
deposit  was  the  only  Gospel  the  Church  had  for 
thirty  years. 

II.    The  Epistles 

Now  we  come  to  the  next  stage-the  stage 
of  the  first  Christian  writings,  the  Epistles— 
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beginning,  say,  about  the  year  aj).  50.  These 
were  the  first  written  part  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

The  various  needs  and  perplexities  of  the 
scattered  churches  called  forth  letters  of  advice 
and  direction  and  instruction,  written  mainly 
for  the  immediate  occasion  and  in  answer  to 
letters  of  inquiry  received.  There  was  no 
thought  of  them  as  Bible  or  Scripture  or  Sacred. 
They  were  simple  letters  of  the  great  missionary 
Apostles  to  the  communities  which  they  had 
visited  and  evangelised. 

I  picture  to  myself  the  writing  of  the  first 
Christian  Scripture.  It  is  a.d.  48.  A  wiry 
little  man  with  weak  eyes  is  seated  in  his  work- 
room working  at  pieces  of  black  haircloth  material 
for  tents.  He  has  his  work  to  do,  and  perhaps 
he  can  think  better  that  way,  as  a  woman  can 
think  better  with  her  knitting  in  her  hands.  He 
has  been  worrying  for  weeks  waiting  news  from 
his  converts  at  Thessalonica,  and  now  Timothy 
has  just  arrived  with  very  pleasant  news,  and 
Paul  is  dictating  a  letter  to  them.  Two  young 
men,  Timothy  and  Silvanus,  are  with  him. 
Silvanus  can  probably  write  best,  as  we  find 
indications  later  that  he  wrote  for  Peter. 
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So  Paul  ia  dictating  and  Silvanus  is  writing 
on  a  papyrus  roll  in  little  columns  two  or  three 

inches  wide : 

"Paul  and  Silvanus  and  Timothy  unto 
THIS  Church  OF  THB  Thessalonians  .  .  .  grace 

BE  WITH  YOU  AND  PEACE,  ETC." 

How  Uttle  these  two  men  thought  that  day 
that  they  were  writing  the  first  words  of  the  great 
Christian  Scriptures  for  aU  the  world  and  for 
all  the  ages.    We  do  not  know  that  this  was  the 
first  church  letter  that  Paul  wrote.    Some  have 
been  lost.    But  this  is  the  first  that  we  know  of. 
AJ).  54.    Again  Paul  U  dictating  a  letter,  a 
much  larger  and  more  formidable  one.    It  is 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.    This  ttme  I  do  not 
imagine  he  has  any  tent-work  in  his  hands,  for 
he  has  to  concentrate  hard.    And  this  time  we 
have  not  to  guess  at  his  secretary's  name,  for  it 
is  signed,  "  I,  Tertius,  who  write  the  epistle, 
salute  you  in  the  Lord."    We  can  even  make  a 
(mess  at  the  messenger  who  earned  it.       1 
commend  to  you  Phoebe  our  sister,  a  deaconess 
of  the  church  at  Cenchrea,  that  ye  receive  her 
in  the  Lord  and  help  her  in  whatever  matter 
she  needs."    Apparently  Phoebe  was  travelling 
to  Rome  along  the  great  Roman  roads  or  by  the 
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vessels  of  one  of  the  shipping  companies  navi- 
gating the  Mediterranean.  Who  more  hkely  to 
carry  the  letter  ? 

Thus  the  epistle  reached  Rome,  and  surely  it 
was  eagerly  read  the  next  Sunday,  and  probably 
for  several  Sundays. 

And  when  they  had  read  it  repeatedly,  they 
would  lend  it  to  another  church  (cf.  Col.  iv.  i6). 
But  it  had  to  be  handled  carefully ;   for  rf  the 
papyrus  got  damp  it  moulded  and  spoiled  the 
writing,  and  if  too  dry  it  grew  brittle  and  easily 
broke  in  handling.    Then  trouble  came,  as  we 
shall  find  later,  in  St.  Mark's  Gospel,  where  it 
is  likely  th    end-piece  cracked  off  and  got  lost, 
and  so  caus.'d  trouble  and  manifold  discussions 
in  many  ages  since.    In  later  times,  when  the 
position    of   the    Epistles    was    recognised    as 
Scripture,   they  were   carefully   copied   on  to 
parchment  like  the  Old  Testament.    But  they 
probably  remained  a  good  while  on  papyrus, 
and  papyrus  was  a  perilous  ^^^^^^J'^^^}^!'^ 
preserve  for  the  world  the  inspired  Word  of  God. 
We  have  thirteen  epistles  of  St.  Paul.    A 
third  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  which  he  refers 
to'  has  evidently  got  lost,  and  possibly  others. 

X  X  Cor.  V.  9. 
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We  have  three  epistles  of  St.  John,  one  of  James, 
one  of  Jude,  a  first  epistle  of  Peter  and  another 
called  his  Second  Epistle  whose  authorship  is  less 
certain.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  anony- 
mous. It  has  been  widely  attributed  to  Paul, 
sometimes  to  Barnabas  and  others.  Origen, 
the  greatest  Bible  scholar  the  world  has  seen, 
said  of  it  in  the  third  century,  "  Who  wrote  this 
epistle  God  only  knows." 


III.    The  Four  Gospels 

Thus  the  Epistles  were  written.  This  brings 
us  to  about  A.D.  60,  thirty  years  after  the  Ascen- 
sion. Not  one  of  our  Gospels  was  yet  written. 
The  larger  churches  had  probably  a  collection 
of  some  Apostolic  Epistles.  These  were  the 
only  documents. 

But  things  could  not  go  on  thus  much  longer. 
Paul  was  dead.  The  men  who  had  known 
Jesus  were  rapidly  passing  away.  And  all  the 
time  the  Church  was  steadily  growing  in  extent 
and  needing  to  be  told  the  Christian  story.  In 
the  missionary  churches  amongst  the  heathen, 
where  "they  ordained  elders  in  every  city," 
there  must  be  some  authoritative  documents  for 
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teachers  to  use  who  knew  nothing  at  firs  hand 
of  the  Lord's  life.  Besides,  it  would  hardly  be 
safe  to  leave  the  story  much  longer  trusting  to 
memory.  For  these  were  not  quiet,  isolated 
people  like  the  ancient  Jews  with  their  traditions. 
The  Church  lived  in  the  midst  of  bustling  life 
and  crowding  events,  a  condition  not  favourable 
to  long  oral  transmission. 

So,  just  when  Paul's  Epistles  and  Paul's  life 
were  closing,  begins  the  writing  of  our  first  three 
Gospels.  Paul  died  about  the  year  64.  The 
writing  of  our  first  Gospel  is  usually  dated  about 
that  time,'  about  thirty  years  after  the  Resur- 
rection. 

The  Oral  Gospel  had  now  become  fairly  fixed 
in  men's  memories.  And  scraps  of  writing  were 
floating  about.  Someone  here  and  there  would 
write  on  a  papyrus  slip  some  saying  of  the  Lord 
which  especially  touched  him  : 

Jesus  said,  Come  unto  Me,  all  ye  weary,  and 
I  will  give  you  rest. 

Jesus  said,  A  certain  man  had  two  sons,  etc. 

(Prodigal  Son). 

1  Hamack  (.  ftunoua  present-day  invMtigator)  has  ^^%"^^ 
for  ane^er  date.  He  would  put  Mark  between  50  and  60,  Matthew 
about  70,  and  Luke  in  Paul's  lifetime. 
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Jesus  said,  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for 
they  shall  see  God.  Blessed  are  the  peace- 
makers. , .  u  c 

Amongst  them  was  probably  one  which  St. 
Paul  had  been  uught,  but  which  did  not  get  into 

our  Gospels. 
Jesus  said.  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 

receive.* 

And  I  like  to  think  that  in  this  form,  too,  came 
down  that  pathetic  little  story  of  Jesus  and  the 
Adulteress,  which   also   was   left   out   of   the 
Gospels,  but  which  appeals  to  every  heart  as  a 
true  story  of  Jesus.    Some  disciple  who  had 
heard  it  told  in  the  oral  teaching  perhaps  wrote 
it  down  on  a  papyrus  tablet.    We  hear  that  it 
was   written    into    the    lost    "Gospel    to    the 
Hebrews."    At  any  rate,  someone  who  knew  it 
wrote  it  later  on  in  a  blank  space  in  some  copy 
of  the  Gospel  manuscripts,  and  it  so  appealed 
to  men's  hearts  that  a  place  had  to  be  made  for 
it.    The  Revised  Version  indicates  its  unauthor- 
ised insertion  into  the  middle  of  St.  John's 
Gospel.*    It  evidently  does  not  belong  there, 
but  wherever  its  true  place,  the  worid  has  reason 
to  be  thankful  to  the  man  who  wrote  on  his 


I  Acta  XX.  35. 


>  John  viii.  3- 
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papyrus  ublet    long    igo    this   lost   story   of 

Jf  lis.  .        , 

Many  of  these  little  "  Logia."  or  sayings,  have 
recently  been  found  in  the  East,  some  bclonpng 
to  very  early  times,  though  not  to  the  first 
century.    Most  of  those  found  are  already  m 
the  Bible.    Some  day  we  may  light  on  a  valuable 
collection  in  sealed  jars  or  in  tombs  which  will 
restore  to  us  precious  lost  sayings  of  Jesus.    The 
most  interesting  find  up  to  this  is  that  of  the 
Oxyrhynchus  Papyri,  found  by  Dr.  Grenfell  «id 
Dr.  Hunt  at  Oxyrhynchus.  in  Egypt,  in  1897 
and  1903,  now  in  the  British  Museum.    They 
seem  to  preserve  some  lost  sayings  of  Jesus  which 
floated  about  in  early  evangelic?!  tradition,  but 
did  not  get  into  our  Gospels.    Quite  an  excite- 
ment was  caused  in  1903  at  the  discovery  of  the 
five  sayings  written  on  the  back  of  a      real 
estate"  man's  list  of  measurements.    It  was 
prefaced  by  the  introduction,  "  These  are  the 
wonderful  sayings  of  Jesus." 

Jesus  saith.  Let  not  him  who  seeks  cease 
untU  he  find,  and  when  he  finds  he  shall  be 
astonished;  astonished,  he  shall  reach  the 
Kingdom,  and  having  reached  the  Kmgdom 
he  shall  rest. 
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Jesus  saith  ...  and  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
is  within  you,  and  whosoever  shall  know  him- 
self shall  find  it.  (Strive  therefore)  to  know 
yourselves,  and  ye  shall  know  that  ye  are  the 
sons  of  the  Father,  and  ye  shall  know  that  ye 
are  in  the  city  of  God  and  ye  are  the  city.* 

Probably  there  were  little  collections  of  these 
*•  sayings "  which  helped  the  writers  of  the 
Gospels.  We  know  of  one  large  collection 
attributed  to  St.  Matthew,  of  which  we  shall 
hear  more  later. 

By  ar-*  by  would  come  something  fuller- 
little  Gospels,  little  attempts  of  private  Chris- 
tians to  write  down  what  they  had  been  learning 
in  church. 

St.  Luke's  preface  gives  us  a  valuable  glimpse 
of  the  position  when  he  wrote.  I  quote  from 
the  Revised  Version : 

Even  as  they  delivered  them  unto  us, 
which  from  the  beginning  were  eye-wit- 
nesses and  ministers  of  the  Word. 

Many  have  taken  in  hand  to  draw  up 
a  narrative  concerning  those  matters  fully 
established  among  us. 
Gospels. 

1  Sayingt   of  Our  Lord,   2*.,   and   New   Sayings  of  JauM,  u., 
published  by  the  Oxford  University  Preu. 
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The  Final 
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It  seemed  good  to  me  also  having  traced 
the  course  of  all  things  from  the  very  first 
to  write  unto  thee  in  order,  most  excellent 
Theophilus,  that  thou  mightest  know  the 
certainty  concerning  the  things  wherein 
thou  wast  instructed  by  word  of  mouth. 

Here  we  see  the  evolution  of  the  first  three 
Gospels  :    (i)  the  Oral  Gospel ;   (2)  the  Frag- 
mentary  Gospels ;    (3)  the   Final  Gospels  as 
we  have  them.    St.  Luke  sets  himself  to  write 
in  order  the  separate  narratives  which  people 
were  familiar  with.    Is  it  not  very  like  the 
evolution  in  the  Old  Testament— except  that 
the  one  was  accomplished  in  one  generation 
whilst  the  other  went  on  for  two   thousand 
ears— the  oral  traditions  followed  by  collections 
ich  as  the  book  of  Jasher,  and  then  by  still 
fuller   histories,   the   Northern   and    Southern 
"  Bibles,"  and  all  moving  toward  the  complete 
books  as  we  have  them  to-day  ? 

The  first  definite  mention  of  our  present 
Gospels  is  a  very  interesting  one.  Shortly 
after  the  death  of  St.  John  (about  a.d.  120) 
there  was  a  bishop  named  Papias,  Bishop  of 
Hierapolis,  in  Phrygia.  He  lived  close  to 
apostolic  days.    He  had  met  in  HierapoUs  the 
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daughters  of  PhiUp  the  Evangelist,  the  virgins 
which  did  prophesy,  who  were  friends  of  St. 
Paul.    He  writes : 

"John  the  Elder  told  Papias  that  Matthew  wrote  the 
•  Logia,'  i.e.  the  Words  or  Sayings  of  Jesus  in  Hebrew  (i.e. 
Aramaic,  the  vernacular  of  Palestine).  And  this  too  the 
Elder  said,  '  Mark,  the  interpreter  of  Peter,  wrote  down 
accurately,  yet  not  in  order,  all  that  he  [Peter]  told  as  said 
or  done  by  Christ.  For  he  [Mark]  himself  did  not  hear 
the  Lord  nor  was  a  disciple  of  His,  but  .  .  .  of  Peter, 
who  used  to  give  teachings  to  suit  the  immediate  wante 
[of  hU  hearers],  but  not  as  making  a  connected  narraUvc 

.  .  so  that  Mark  made  no  mistake For  he  took 

care  of  one  thing,  not  to  leave  out  anything  he  heard  nor 
give  anything  in  a  wrong  way.'  "  ' 

From  this  we  gather  that  St.  Matthew  made 
a  collection  of  discourses  of  Our  Lord  in  Aramaic. 
No  copy  of  this  has  yet  been  found.  If  ever 
it  is,  it  will  upset  or  confirm  many  theories 
made  about  it.  It  was  not  our  present  Gospel 
of  St.  Matthew,  though  it  probably  formed  the 
chief  source  of  it. 

The  first  Gospel  was  certainly  St.  Mark  s. 
Its  basis  apparently  was  the  oral  Gospel  which 
he  had  learned  in  church  on  Sundays,  especiaUy 
the  form  in  which  he  had  heard  St.  Peter  teU 
it.    Where  Mark  wrote  it,  and  why,  and  for 

X  Eusebius.  Eul.  Hist.,  iii.  39* 
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what  church,  we  do  not  know.    But  one  thing 
we  do  know,  that  it  mear  -  more  to  the  world 
than  ahnost  any  other  book  written.    For,  as 
we  shall  see,  it  was  also  the  chief  source  and 
foundation  of  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and 
St.  Luke.    Just  a  few  sheets  of  papyrus  easily 
injured  in  handling.    The  church  which  first 
got  it  had  to  be  very  careful  not  to  break  it,  and 
in  spite  of  all  their  care  they  apparently  did 
break  it— broke  off  a  piece  perhaps  twelve  inches 
long,  which  caused  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in 
later   days.    The   Revised   Version   3hows   us 
how  in  the  sixteenth  chapter  the  Resurrection 
story  breaks  off  awkwardly   and   abruptly  at 
verse  8,  and  that  an  ending  of  twelve  verses  is 
added  which  quite  probably  was  not  the  original 
ending.    The  marginal  note  tells  us  that  the 
oldest  manuscripts  omit  this  ending,  and  that 
different  endings  have  been  appended  in  several 
manuscripts.    Evidently  the  reader  who  clumsily 
cracked  off  that  piece  is  responsible  for  some 
confusion. 

Soon  after  St.  Mark  appeared  the  Gospel 
of  St.  Matthew,  probably  because  it  was  based 
largely  on  St.  Matthew's  collection  of  Discourses. 
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Whether  St.  Matthew  wrote  it.  or  who  wrote 
it  in  its  present  form,  nobody  really  knows. 
And  very  soon  after  came  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Luke,  which  he  wrote  with  the  Acts  and  dedi- 
cated to  some  prominent  Christian,  "  His  ex- 
cellency Theophilus."  . 

A  careful  study  of  these  three  Gospels  brings 
out  some  curious  facts  as  to  their  sources  and 
composition.  Matthew  and  Luke  are  the  only 
Gospels  that  tell  anything  of  the  life  of  Jesus 
before  His  ministry  began.  There  they  write 
quite  independently  of  each  other,  scarcely 
touching  in  any  point. 

The  moment  they  begin  the  story  of  the 
ministry  they  tell  it  in  the  same  way,  followed 
mainly  the  order  and  frequently  the  very  words 

of  St.  Mark. 

Then  when  Mark  comes  to  an  end  where 
the  papyrus  broke  off  at  chap.  xvi.  8,  they 
immediately  branch  out  again,  independently  of 
each  other  and  relating  quite  different  incidents. 

Volumes  have  been  written  on  the  difficult 
"  synoptic  problem,"  as  it  is  called,  of  the  com- 
position of  these  synoptic  Gospels.  It  is  on 
the  whole  fairly  evident  that  both  used  St. 
Mark,  or  an  earlier  version  of  St.  Mark,  as  a 
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basU ;    that  they  had  access  to  other  sources, 
the  chief  probably  being  St.  Matthew's  collection 
of   Sayings.    But    where    did    Luke    get   that 
immortal  story  of  the  "  Shepherds  abiding  in 
the  field,"  or  those  precious  parables  in  chap,  xv, 
that   "  Gospel    within    the    Gospel,"    or    the 
several  events  peculiar  to  his  gospels  which  the 
other  evangelists  do  not  seem  to  have  known  ? 
Notice  that  his  contribution  to  the  story  Ues 
mainly  in  a  new  section  which  he  has  inserted 
in  the  middle  (chap.  ix.  51  to  xviii.  14),  chiefly 
memories  of  the  Jerusalem  road  as  Jesus  went 
up  to  die.    It  begins  with  the  solemn  intro- 
duction, "  Now  when  the  time  was  well-nigh 
come  that  He  should  be  received  up  He  stead- 
fastly set  His  face  to  go  to  Jerusalem."    We 
know  that  Paul  was  collaborating  with  him, 
and  as  they  travelled  together  they  were  con- 
tinually meeting  old  disciples  who  had  been  with 
Jesus  thirty  years  ago,  and  coming  on  well- 
authenticated  memories  of  incidents  and  dis- 
courses not  yet  gathered  into  the  central  tradition. 
Thus  came  the  priceless  parables  of  the  Lost 
Sheep  and  the  Prodigal.    The  Christmas  story 
would  probably  come  through  the  Virgin  Mother 
or  her  intimate  friends. 
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Twenty-five  years  later  comes  the  great 
Fourth  Gospel,  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  It 
differs  materially  from  the  other  three.  They 
were  compUations  made  up  of  earlier  existmg 
material.  ThU  is  an  original  work  domin- 
ated throughout  by  a  great  personality  who  has 
so  meditated  on  the  facts  and  truths  he  announces 
that  they  have  been  as  it  were  recast  m  his  own 
experience  and  bear  traces  everywhere  of  his 

^Tt'!'iohn  was  at  that  time  an  old  man,  living 
far  away  from  the  scenes  of  his  boyhood.    The 
young  peasant  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee  is  now^e 
beloved  bishop  of  the  Church  of  Ephesus.    But 
he  is  still  in  heart  just  "  the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved."    The  old  man's  eyes  are  ever  tummg 
back  to  that  time,  those  three  wonderful  yea« 
when  he  had  walked  the  fields  of  Galilee  wi  h 
his  dear  Lord,  when,  as  he  says,      we  beheld 
His  glory,  the  glory  of  the  only-begotten  of  the 
Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth."    James  and 
Peter  and  Andrew  and  Philip  are  long  since 
departed    to    be    with    their    Master    in    the 
Unseen,  and  he  is  left  alone  brooding,  as  an 
old  man  will,  on    the    precious  memories    ot 

the  past. 
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I'm  growing  very  old.    This  weary  head 
That  hath  so  often  leaned  on  Jesus'  breast 
In  days  long  by  that  seem  almost  a  dream, 
Is  bent  and  hoary  with  the  weight  of  years. 
I'm  old,  so  old,  I  cannot  recollect 
The  faces  that  I  meet  in  daily  life. 
But  that  dear  Face  and  every  word  He  spake 
Grow  more  distinct  as  others  fade  away. 
So  that  I  live  with  Him  and  the  holy  dead 
More  than  the  living. 
And  how  his  people  at  Ephesus  loved  to  hear 
the  old  man's  memories  of  these  years !    They 
had  probably  at  least  one  or  more  of  the  other 
three  Gospels  in  writing.    But  it  was  so  differ- 
ent to  hear  the  living  voice  of  their  dear  old 
bishop  telling  what  he  remembered.    And  he 
remembered   so   many   things   not   written   in 
their  Gospels— his  first  meeting  with  Jesus  ;  the 
marriage  at  Cana ;   the  mysterious  sacramental 
teaching  about  the  Bread  of  God  which  cometh 
down  from  heaven  ;   the  solemn  Last  Discourse 
at  the   First  Communion  ;    the  story  of  the 
awful  desolation  when  he  saw  Jesus  dead ;  his 
personal    memories  of    the    Resurrection  joy, 
especially  of  that  exciting  race  for  the  tomb 
when  he  did  outrun  Peter ;  also  his  tender  mem- 
ories of  the  strange  forty  days  which  followed. 
Year    after    year    he  had    been    telling    them 
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what  he  knew,  and  as  he  told  it  repeatedly  the 
story  grew  into  shape,  and  so  there  came  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John-the  Gospel  of  an  old  man  s 
memories.  He  wrote  it  with  the  solemn  pur- 
pose in  his  heart  that  "  ye  may  beUeve  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God ;  and  that 
believing  ye  may  have  life  in  His  name." 

So  we  close  the  touching  story  of  that  wonder- 
ful first  century,  taking  us  back  to  watch  the 
beginnings  of  the  Gospel,  to  Uve  with  those 
earnest,  simple-hearted  men  whose  one  central 
feeling  was  tender,  grateful  personal  love  to 
Jesus  "  Tell  us  about  Jesus.  TcU  us  what 
He  said  and  did,  how  He  looked  and  spak«>-our 
dear  Lord  who  loved  us  and  died  for  us." 


IV.    How  THE  Canon  was  Formed 

Now  we  come  to  the  question  of  "The 
Canon  of  the  New  Testament,"  i.e.  the  decision 
as  to  what  books  should  or  should  not  be  re- 
ceived into  the  New  Testament  Scriptures. 

In  the  making  of  the  Old  Testament  we  saw 
first  the  importance  of  the  Divinely-appointed, 
Divinely    guided     religious    community,     the 
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Church,  wherein,  as  in  a  cherishing  home  or  nest, 
the  Bible  was  to  grow. 

Then  we  saw  that  there  were  two  stages  of  the 
making  of  the  Bible  in  that  community,  which 
two  stages  must  be  carefully  distmgulshed. 

First,    the    gradual    growth    of   a    religious 

literature. 

Second,  the  gradual  selection  or  acceptance 
or  recognition  of  certain  parts  of  that  literature 
by  the  Church  as  authoritative  inspired  Scripture. 
This  is  true  of  the  New  Testament  equally 
with  the  Old,  except  that  the  process  in  the 
New  Testament  occupied  but  one  generation. 
We  have  watched  now  the  first  stage,  the 
growth  of  the  Christian  literature— the  Epistles 
being  written  according  as  they  were  needed— 
the   Gospels   growing   gradually   like   the   Old 
Testament   Books,   oral  tradition   followed   by 
fragmentary  written  s^jmmaries  and  completed 
by  the  writing  of  our  present  Four  Gospels. 
The    Church,    then,    about    the    year    lOo 
had   first   and    foremost    its   Holy    Bible,   the 
authoritative  inspired  Books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.   This  was  the  sole  "  Canon  of  Scripture  " 
in  Apostolic  days. 
And  it  had  also  its  Religious  Literature,  the 
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Gospels,  the  Epbtles,  the  Revelation  of  St. 
John,  and  also  other  religious  books  which 
ultimately  found  no  place  in  Scripture.  This 
literature  was  highly  treasured  and  regarded 
as  most  valuable  for  edification,  but^  certainly 
was  not  at  first  regarded  as  "  Bible." 

The  Christian  literature  was  regarded  as 
the  human  teaching  of  apostles  and  disciples, 
and  was  valued  by  them  because  of  all  it  could 
tell  about  the  ministry  and  life  and  death  and 
resurrection  of  that  dear  Lord  whom  they  so 
deeply  loved. 

Now  we  come  to  the  second  stage,  the  ad- 
mission of  the  main  part  of  this  Christian 
literature  into  the  Canon  of  Holy  Scripture. 

How  did  i^  come  about  ?  Practically  in  the 
same  way  as  that  of  the  Old  Testament  Books. 
Let  me  repeat  what  i  said  of  them,  that  the 
Canon  of  Scripture  as  formed  not  suddenly 
by  some  siartUng  miracle,  not  officially  by 
some  decision  of  council  or  synod  or  bishop 
or  prophet  or  saint,  but  slowly,  gradually,  half 
unconsciously  by  the  quiet  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  on  the  minds  of  men  in  the  Church. 
"  The  Bible  was  formed  even  as  the  Church 
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itself  was  fonned.  by  that  Holy  Spirit  which 
was  the  life  of  both." 

As  it  was  in  the  Old  Testament,  so  was  it 
also  in  the  New.    Humanly  speaking,  the  matter 
was  decided  half  unconsciously  by  usage  ra*er 
than  by  criticism  or  deliberate  choice.    Men 
in  the  Christian  Church  did  not  start  out  to 
make  a  new  Bible  or  to  add  to  the  old  one, 
but  aUnost  before  they  knew  they  had  done  it. 
It  came  about  mainly  through  the  reading 
of  the  Lessons  in  Church.    The  question  about 
any  book  was  not  whether  it  shou  d  be  put  into 
a  Bible-that  was  not  thought  of  «  fi«t-but 
whether  it  was  worthy  to  be  read  in  the  Church 

services*  g^  £ 

There  U  clear  evidence  that  the  Canon  of 
the  Gospels  was  the  first  part  of  the  new  Bible, 
thn  -s  to  say  that  they  first  rose  into  the  position 
Tf  being  n^d  along  with  the  Divine  Teaching 
(the  Old  Testament).    As  the  years  went  on 
and  the  Lord  had  not  returned,  and  the  wit- 
nesses of  His  life  and  death  and  resu^ection 
had  passed  away,  these  written  Gospels  be^e 
exceedingly    precious    to    the    Church.    They 
were  aU  they  had  of  Jesus  in  permanent  record. 
Men  felt  that  they  contaned  at  any  rate  mrds 
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o/  the  Lord  Jesus,  which  surely  should  rank 
higher  than  any  word  of  Moses  or  the  Prophets. 
Indeed,   men   must   inevitably   have   felt   that 
from    the    very    first.    And    the    sacredness 
attaching  to  the  words  of  Jesus  must  have  attached 
itself  to  the  books  which  contained  them.    We 
should  certainly  be  right  in  saying  that  this  was 
the  first  step  toward  the  accepting  of  the  Gospels 
as  Bible.    So  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  at  the 
close  of  the  first  century  the  Gospels  beginning 
to  be  read  as  Scriptures  in  Church  and  quoted 
authoritatively  in  letters  and  sermons  side  by 
side  with  the  words  of  the  Old  Testament  Bible. 
By  the  silent  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  the  Church  the  idea  was  quietly  taking  root 
of  a  new  series  of  Divine  authoritative  documents. 
The  formation  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures 
had  begun. 

In  the  writing  of  the  great  churchmen  who 
came  after  the  Apostles  we  can  trace  this  interest- 
ing process  step  by  step.  But  I  have  no  space 
to  follow  these  separate  steps.  I  can  only  glance 
at  a  few  points  in  the  line  of  evidence  which 
ended  in  the  recognition  of  the  complete  New 
Testamem. 
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Notice  just  these  two  :  (i)  Justin  Martyr  was 
a  prominent  member  of  the  early  Church.    He 
was  born  about  the  year  lOo,  about  the  time 
that  St.  John  died.    It  was  probably  about  the 
year  140  that  he  wrote  his  famous  "  Apology  " 
to  the  Emperor,  which  gives  a  valuable  picture 
of  early  Church  life.    "  On  the  day  of  the  Sun 
[Sunday]  all  those  of  us  who  live  in  the  same 
town  or  district  assemble  together,  and  there  is 
read  to  us  some  part  of  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Apostles,   which"    (he   says   elsewhere)    "are 
called  Gospels,  and  the  Writings  of  the  Prophets 
as  much  as  time  permits.    Thus  whoever  is 
presiding  gives  us  a  sermon,  after  which  we  rise 
for  common  prayer ;  afterwards  bread  and  wine 
are  brought,  etc." 

What  concerns  us  here  is  the  explicit  statement 
that  about  forty  years  after  St.  John's  death  the 
Gospels  are  being  regularly  read  along  with  the 
Old  Testament.  Nay,  they  are  even  mentioned 
before  them  as  if  even  more  important.  This 
is  a  clear  indication  of  the  growing  recognition 
of  their  position  as  Scripture. 

(2)  Here  is  another  important  document  for 
our  purpose,  an  old,  torn,  mutilated  fragment, 
date  about  a.d.  170,  discovered  several  years 
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ago  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  of  Milan.  It  is 
(»lled  the  Muratorian  Fragment,  and  contains 
at  any  rate  the  earliest  list  in  existence  o  the 
Church  books,  if  it  be  too  much  to  ca^l  it  the 
first  known  judgment  of  the  Cathohc  Church  as 
to  the  books  of  her  New  Testament. 

It  almost  certainly  must  have  been  begun  by 
mentioning  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  as  the 
first  and  second  Gospels,  for  this  torn  piece 
begins  by  telling  us  that  "  the  Gospel  of  S  . 
Luke,  the  physician,  compamon  of  St.  f  ai  i, 
stands  third."    The  fourth  place  it  assigns  to 
the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  "  a  disciple  of  the  Lord 
who  wrote  at  the  request  of  his  fellow-disciples 
and    bishops.      As    he    says    in    his    episUe, 
'  What  we  have  seen  with  our  eyes  and  heard 
with  our  ears,  and  our  hands  have  handled 
of  the  Word  of  Life.'    For  so  he  professes 
that  he  was  not  only  an  eyewitness,  but  also  a 

hearer 

After  the  Gospels  it  places  the  Acts.  Then 
the  thirteen  Epistles  of  Paul,  pointing  out  that 
"  though  four  of  them,  Philemon,  Titus,  i  and 
2  Timothy,  were  written  from  personal  feelmg 
and  affection,  yet  they  are  hallowed  in  the  respect 
of  the  Catholic  Church." 
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"  Moreover."  it  adds,  "  there  is  in  circulation 
an  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans  and  one  to  the 
Alexandrians  forged  in  Paul's  name,  and  several 
others  which  cannot  be  received  in  the  Catholic 
Church.  The  Epistle  of  Jude,  however,  and 
two  with  the  name  of  John  are  held  m  the 
Catholic  Church.  We  receive  also  that  Revela- 
tion of  John  and  the  Revelation  of  Peter,  which 
latter  some  of  our  body  will  not  allow  to  be  read 

in  Church." 

This  old  fragment  is  very  valuable,  not  only 
for  the  distinction  it  notes  between  our  books  of 
Scripture  and  the  other  books,  but  especially  as 
showing   that   about   seventy   years   after   the 
Apostles  nearly  all  our  present  New  Testament 
was  in  use  as  Scripture.    It  omits  the  Epistles  of 
James,  i  and  2  Peter,  and  Hebrews,  which  were 
not  universally  known  and  accepted  for  some 
time  after  this.    And  it  tells  of  other  books 
which  still  hung  on  the  borderland,  such  as  the 
Revelation  of  Peter,  etc. 

Here  I  desire  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  even 
yet  there  was  no  definite  concerted  action  of  the 
Church,  no  definite  synodical  statement  deter- 
mining the  exact  boundaries  of  the  New 
Testament.    For  which  we  may  be  thankful. 
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For  no  single  decision  of  any  body  of  men  would 
have  the  weight  that  comes  from  the  sUent 
conviction  of  many  generations  on  whose  con- 
sciences  the    Sacred   Writings   were   winnmg 

their  way. 

I  close  with  one  last  reference  after  the 
"  Canon  of  the  New  Testament "  had  finally 
settled  itself  throughout  the  whole  Church. 


Athanasius  and  Jerome 

It  is  Easter  Day,  a.d.  365,  in  the  city  of 
Alexandria.  In  all  the  churches  of  the  city  the 
clergy  are  reading  to  their  people  the  Easter 
Pastoral  Letter  of  their  great  archbishop  Athan- 
asius. the  champion  who  saved  the  Church  from 
heresy.  Every  year  he  has  issued  his  Pastoral, 
but  this  year  it  is  especially  noteworthy  for 
its  clear,  definite  pronouncement  about  the 
Canonical  Scriptures : 

"  I  shall  use  for  the  support  of  my  boldness,"  says  the 
Archbishop,  "  the  model  of  the  evangelist  Luke  «md  say  a^ 
he  does.  Forasmuch  as  some  have  taken  m  hand  to  set  forth 
in  order  for  themselves  the  so-called  Apocrypha  and  to  mix 
these  with  the  inspired  Scriptures,  which  we  ™t  •^"^I 
believe,  even  u  they  delivered  it  to  our  father.,  which  from 
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the  beginning  were  eyewitnesses  and  ministers  of  the  Word  ; 
it  seemed  good  to  me  also  having  been  urged  by  true  brethren 
.  to  publish  the  books  which  are  admitted  in  the  canon, 
and  having  been  delivered  unto  us,  and  are  believed  to  be 
Divine,  etc." 

Then  after  giving  a  full  list  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Books,  relegating  the  Apocrypha  to  a  sort 
of  appendix,  he  turns  to  give  a  list  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  this  list  is  exactly  that  of  our 
New  Testament  to-day. 

This  decision  of  the  whole  Church  was  finally 
stereotyped  in  the  issue  of  the  great  Vulgate  Bible 
begun  by  St.  Jerome,  a.d.  393-    I*  was  \ 

the  Vulgate,  or  "  Common,"  when  it  became 
the  common  Bible  of  the  Western  Church. 
For  a  thousand  years  it  was  practically  the  Bible 
of  all  Europe ;  therefore  when  we  say  that  the 
Books  of  its  New  Testament  are  exactly  what  we 
have  to-day  we  may  consider  our  inquiry  closed 
as  to  the  growth  of  the  Canon. 

So  we  close  the  story  of  the  Mj^king  of  the 
Bible.  In  one  sense  it  '.as  shown  us  that  the 
Church  made  the  Bible.  The  Church  by  her 
great  sons  received  the  inspired  words;  the 
Church  through  many  ages  decided  its  contents. 
But  I  trrst  it  has  shown  more  clearly  the  awe- 
inspiring  truth  that  the  Bible  was  made  for  man 
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bv  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.    He  it  was  who  gave 
the  holy  words  to  His  Church.    He  it  was  who 
Shu  silent  influence  on  that  Church  deeded 
wL  its  contents  should  be.    Sure  y  rt  was  no 
ch«.ce  that  made  the  Canon  of  Scripture^  Fo^ 
if  anything  is  clearly  taught  by  this  story  it  is 
fhTwhich  I  said  at  its  beginning  that  «he  C^on 
of  Scripture  was  formed  not  suddenly  by  some 
startling  miracle,  not  ofiicially  by  some  decis^ 
of  syn^  or  bUhop  or  prophet  or  sa.^,  but 
slowly.  graduaUy.  half  unconsciously,  by  the 
,°UHnfluence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  minds 
%  men  in  the  Church.    "  The  Bible  was  fornied 
even  as  the  Church  itself  was  formed   by  that 
Holy  Spirit  who  was  the  Ufe  of  both.      God 
give  us  grace  to  use  it  I 

Blessed  Lobd  who  has  caused  all  holy 
Scriptures  to  be  written  for  our  learning  ; 
Grant  that  we  may  in  such  wise  hear  them. 

^,  MARK.  LEARN  AND  'N***""  °X""^; 
THAT  BY  PATIENCE,  AND  COMFORT  OF  ThY  HOLY 

Word,  we  may  embrace  and  ever  hold  fast 

THE  BLESSED  HOPE  OF  EVERLASTING  LIFE  WHICH 
THOU    HAST    GIVEN    US    IN    OUR    SAVIOUR    jESUS 

Christ.    Amen. 
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